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or would admit, will feel some relief that they are no 
longer obliged to defend what it was hard to defend. We 
know that the liberty to speak out for our own country 
what had to be kept in out of regard to an equal con- 
sideration for friends in countries at war with each other 
comes like an emancipation. In speaking so, the past 
should not be brought unnecessarily in to embitter and 
embarrass union. Vindictiveness, and condemnations, 
and reprisals in spirit, and personal bias with similar 
intensities should be restrained. ‘There is enough in the 
present, and in our country’s cause, to furnish out all the 
earnestness and zeal and purpose we wish. It may 
‘ unite us in one country, in welding together citizens of 
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alien origin, just as Hee cause of the Union welded together 
men of opposing convictions in the North. At last no one 
need halt between two opinions. 
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Like all maxims of accepted truth, the saying that it 
takes two to make a quarrel has to be balanced with some 
quite as trite considerations. Sometimes it takes only 
one to make a situation much more tragic than_a quarrel, 
and then it takes two to bring it round to harmony again, 
and not merely one. Even wars sometimes come in ways 
that one or another party to them could no more avoid 
than a man could avoid calling a policeman if he were 
assaulted or robbed. National honor and rights are 
sometimes foolishly and vapidly invoked, but they are 
none the less sometimes expressions of a fidelity that no 
nation, as no true man, could evade or escape. ‘There are 
still, even in these pragmatic days, things called right and 
true and good which do not come of happening, or of the 
natural course of things, but come of the natural course 
of judgment and conscience and human welfare. A field 
ever so nicely sown and trimmed and watered will, 
neglected, quickly revert to pasture, so that one would 
never know it had been a lawn. If the world were to be 
left to take care of itself, and men never defended right 
with every power, no abstract right, and its ideal existence, 
would keep it up. Eternal vigilance really is the price of 
every liberty. 
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In times of great issues only great thoughts can satisfy 
the mind. As a candle loses light in the sun, so lesser 
--~—~—s motives and opinions become useless in the dawn of 
aS mastering principles. Antipathies vanish in higher op- 
_ position, the mind is purged of hates, when duty out of 
all relation with hate rises to command the soul, and 
: even just indignation falls out, like a wedge when a 
larger one is pushed in behind it, at the onset of something 
‘ bigger than indignation. “Vengeance is mine,’’ is the 
present not future fact of the situation, and one feels that 
he is taken up into that great power as the immutable and 
everlasting truths swing into the line with contemporary 
ae: crises. Even enmities vanish, and we can understand 
ee how profoundly consistent is the combination of love of 
oe one’s enemy with a mighty purpose to subdue him, though 
i the two are commonly thought>inconsistent. If one’s 
dearest friend took a course at odds with what is impera- 
7 tive in conscience, the utmost resistance could still keep 
as true and strong the love that was real. The old re- 
rs _ formers appealed from the Pope badly informed to the 
Pope well informed, and thus kept faith while they re- 
sisted authority. Our nation is committed to as sacred a 
Bree task, and can perform its high duty in a spirit eacte 
and preservative of peace. 
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THE occurrence of St. Blaise’s Day, at the height of 
Ton the grip season, was noted in the daily press with announce- 
ah ments that it would be celebrated in certain churches 
3 : by blessing throats after each mass and also at three 
_ special hours during the day and evening. Most people 
who saw the notice had never before heard of St. Blaise. 
_ His name is not in the latest and best encyclopedia. 
Such a special observance might be made of real advantage. 
We have not noticed that the custom has been copied 
by any of the churches which keep close step with all the 
-ecclesiasticism which can serve to draw attendance, but 
the suggestiveness should not be overlooked. A new 
calendar could be adopted, a Christian anatomical calen- 
dar, and the sacredness of care for every portion of the 
body could thereby be impressed. ‘To carry it out con- 
sistently and thoroughly, the waiting-room of every 
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‘hfoat saint’ shoul be visited nex Da 
and the value of such care, and its sanctity gnali "eed 
The blessing should be denied to every aie who does a 
avail himself of the means Providence has ordained 
through qualified practitioners for protecting the throat 
from ill and healing its distempers. ‘Time was the priest 
was the only specialist; his most efficient and indis- 
pensable successor should now be consecrated. " 
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‘““WHEN he spoke,’”’ said Mr. Choate of Lincoln, “‘he 
was transformed; his eye kindled, his voice rang, his face 
shone and seemed to light up the whole assembly. His 
style of speech and manner of delivery were severely 
simple. What Lowell called ‘the grand simplicities of 
the Bible,’ with which he was so familiar, were reflected 
in his discourse. It was marvellous to see how this 
untutored man, by mere self-discipline and the chastening 
of his own spirit, had outgrown all meretricious arts, and 
found his way to the grandeur and strength of absolute 
simplicity.” It is the lack of this severe simplicity 
which explains the haunting suspicion we feel in men 
who may have the arts of persuasion in a high degree, and 
yet who fail to reach the level their abilities promise. 
Without “the grandeur and strength of absolute sim- 
plicity,” without clear sincerity, no smoothness and skill 
of diction avails. Hearers get something more than what 
they hear,—they get something inside the lines, so to 
speak, of expression. They get, in the long run, the real 
man, and if he does not ring true, every other resonance 
will be the clanging of cymbals. No concealment really 
conceals. What a man thinks he is hiding, that fills the 
ear, 
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Some Meetings in Boston. 


Some*weeks since, a committee, of which the chairman 
was Dr. S. M. Crothers, gave notice that on February 4 
a meeting would be held in Symphony Hall in Boston, 
to present the distinctive views of Unitarians. The pro- 
gramme included an address by Dr. C. W. Eliot, presi- — 
dent-emeritus of Harvard College, prayer by Rev. J. C. 
Jaynes, followed by addresses by Rev. William L. Sulli- 
van and Hon. Robert Luce. Although the hall holds 
only three thousand people, the committee distributed 
five thousand tickets among the ministers of the various 
churches. 

It soon appeared that the demand for tickets exceeded 
the supply. Then church-goers were exhorted to stand 


~ back and let the unchurched public have the first chance. 


Meanwhile it was arranged to open Horticultural Hall, 
near at hand and capacious. Here Rev. Sydney B. Snow 
was. to preside and two of the younger ministers were 
drafted for service, Rev. Roger S. Forbes and Rev. Max- 
well Savage. 

The evening arrived fair and cool, and an hour before 
the time announced the streets about the Hall were filled 
with an impatient crowd. When the doors were opened 
there was a steady influx of people until there was left 
not even standing-room. ‘Then through a megaphone 
was heard the cry “Go to Horticultural Hall.” That 
was speedily filled, whereupon further announcement 
was made that Dr. Hale’s church was open. Soonatele- 
phone message came to Horticultural Hall to the effect 
that the church was filled to its utmost capacity. The 
lower room was then opened and filled, and still hun- 
dreds—some, say, thousands—of men and women went — 
away unable to get within earshot of the speakers. 
the speakers were}Mr. Cummings, Rey. / 
and Rev. Frank A. Powell. Sn af NW . 
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rae are ready for our message and eager for it, but they prefer 
_-_-_— to receive it not in a church, but in some popular meeting- 
_ place. +The church was filled, but if the original plan had 
=> been to hold the meeting in Dr. Hale’s church, there is no 
: reason to believe that the multitude would have over- 


‘ flowed and filled the two great halls. The singing was 
-magnificent, and charmed and moved the people as no 
~- artistic rendering of sacred music could. It does people 
A, good to get together and make such a joyful noise of 


praise and prayer, so that each one out of the gladness 
of his heart can set up his little shout without making 
discord, or disturbing his neighbor. ‘To make a noise 
like the voice of many waters was an ancient ideal of 
~ worship. fx 

When Ex-President Taft presided at a Unitarian Festi- 
> val in Boston he congratulated himself at the close of the 
meeting upon having had “this regenerating bath of 

Unitarianism.” ts 
The people who attended these meetings had various 
_. feasts for their spiritual nourishment. ‘There was the grav- 
ity, dignity, and cheerful fore-looking of the octogenarian 
lay scholar and teacher; the vigorous confession of faith of 
the younger layman, a proficient pupil in the school of 
statesmanship; the earnest and eloquent utterance of the 
former Paulist Father, whose lucid ‘‘ Letter to His Holi- 
ness the Pope”’ once caught the attention of all Europe, 
and whose candid liberalism now charms all who know 
him in our churches. Besides these there were the young 
ministers who are preparing themselves to occupy seats 

of honor in our councils and churches. 

Announcement was made at one of the meetings that 
they would be continued as long as the people would 
come. Let them continue with a variety of plans until 

the one is found that evidently is best adapted to the 
needs of the multitude of people in our large cities who 
are like sheep without a shepherd, many of them “‘stum- 
bling upon,the dark mountains.’”’ We wonder whether 
the plan that will meet most general approval will not 
be something like this: the place, the largest secular 
auditorium in the city; the service, choral singing, and 
plenty of it, led by a competent person; a devotional 
service with responsive readings conducted by another 
competent and animated personality; then a sermon of 
good old-fashioned religion of the heart, something to 
touch the conscience and reach the springs of aspiration. 
_ We have been experimenting for a hundred years; it 
may be, like the century-plant, we are about to see a 
wonderful blooming on “the thorny stem of time.” 


Matters Occult. 


= Considerably over a century ago occurred a curious 
, case of the possession of knowledge not to be accounted 
for by ordinary experience, which Coleridge related in 
his ‘‘Biographia Literaria.’”’ A young woman who could 
neither read nor write was seized with a nervous fever, 


very learned devil. She continued incessantly talking 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew in very pompous tones and with 
_ most distinct enunciation. Many eminent physiologists 
and psychologists cross-examined the case. Sheets full 
___ of her ravings were taken down from her own mouth, and 
were found to consist of sentences, coherent and in- 
_ telligible each for itself, but with little or no connection 
h each other. All trick or conspiracy was out of the 
j town no solution presented itself, but 
fe was traced a physician succeeded at 
ing that at the age of nine she had been 
Oe 


— people will do well to take heed. The people - 


during which she became possessed by, as it appeared, a. 
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taken by an old pastor with whom she had remained till 
his death. It had been his custom for years to walk up 
and down a passage of his house into which the kitchen 
door opened, and to read to himself, with a loud voice, out 
of his favorite books. Among his books were found a 
collection of Rabbinical writings, together with several 
of the Greek and Latin fathers, and so many passages 
were identified with those taken down at the young 
woman’s bedside that no rational doubt could remain 
concerning the true origin of the impressions made on her 
nervous system. 

Since that day the term ‘“‘sub-conscious mind” has 
been used to indicate the source of similar, otherwise un- 
accountable, manifestations, and it has become a matter 
of common knowledge that such impressions record them- 
selves, unknown to the subject; and even where the 
sources cannot be tracked, it is presumed without question 


that were the facts within reach they would show a similar _ 


explanation to be in every case sufficient. 

What remains, in spite of such rational explanation of 
these mysteries, is the fact that, if the search in the case 
of the servant had been given up and no indefatigable 
and capable investigator had taken hold of the problem, 
everyone would have assumed that these sentences from 
dead languages in the mouth of an ignorant person, who 
had, therefore, had no possible contact with these lan- 
guages, could have had no other origin than a communi- 
cation from another person, either living or dead, by 
some marvel of telepathy or supernatural communication. 
To any one sceptical of such explanation the question 
“How could it have been otherwise?’ would have been 
unanswerable. ‘The supernatural explanation would have 
been the only one in sight, and everybody would have 
thought the facts proved this explanation. ~ 

In spite of the spread of correct ideas on this subject, 
and the abundance of proof that, if all the facts were known 
in every such case, it would be found that a supernatural 
explanation is gratuitous and that such marvels have a 
natural root, amateur experimenters, dabblers in oc- 
cultism, and possessors of unusual and inexplicable 
talents continue to think that their facts indicate their 
impinging upon another world and reception of revela- 
tions not their own. ‘The Planchette and Ouija board 
furnish not only amusement for curiosity, but delusion 
for desire; and from time to time a revival of interest in 
theories exploded too long ago to remain dead compels 
the somewhat dogmatic affirmation of the common- 
places of psychology as if they also were new. : 

The one thread to hold in the labyrinth of conjecture, 
in which even common sense gets lost, is this: The ab- 
sence of full explanation is not good reason for the 
adoption of the conjectural explanation. ‘The inference 
from lack of explanation is lack of information. One 
mystery cannot explain another. Particularly is it in- 
admissible to refuse the testimony of such facts as we 
have and seize an alluring glamour of spiritualism for 
proof. . Specially in cases like that of our contempo- 
rary wonder, Patience Worth, where competent and 
thorough-going investigation, by the only method that 
can be thorough-going, is refused, can her very remark- 
able possession of Elizabethan idioms be taken for suffi- 
cient proof that a person of the Elizabethan age speaks 
through her. What the facts so far prove is that in some 
way not yet ascertained a woman in a certain state of 
mind uses words and writes poems which in her usual 
state of mind she is unable to produce. What all our 
knowledge on the subject entitles us to say—all it entitles 
us to say, and what it entitles us to say with assurance— 
is that similar manifestations indicate that if all the facts 
could be ascertained the communications in this case 
would prove to have a natural and contemporary origin. 
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The Hens that if F iitestivation were alia vee power 
would be lost is a naive admission of the main-point at 


issue. If it is a real power transmitted from a former 
age, a full examination of its exercise will not affect it. 
If a full examination were to banish the gift of tongues 
the loss would be compensated for by the knowledge that 
it was not supernatural. 

The root of hesitation to accept a scientific explanation 
in these matters, the reason why people believe in oc- 
 cultism, is the faith in spirituality, and the unwillingness 
- to lose hold on immortal life. But spirituality does not 
-__- rest on spiritualism, and the immortal life can better be 
__ assured than by Ouija boards. To be spiritually-minded 
‘is enough, and a good woman is better proof of another 

life than a witch of Endor. D. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
Well Done, Good and Faithful Servant.” 


“When George William Fox died, there passed away a 
Christian gentleman of the old school. He was strongly 
conservative in all his sentiments and instincts and repre- 


sented a type of Unitarian layman that is now rarely to 
£5 be met with. He was born into the Unitarian heritage. 
ee His father was Rev. Thomas B. Fox, for fifteen years 
ay minister of the church in Newburyport, afterward associ- 
mie ated with Dr. Barnard in the ministry-at-large in Boston, 
ee and editor of the Christian Register. His grandfather 
i was Dr. John Pierce, who was for more than half a century 
a minister of the First Parish in Brookline. George Fox 
«grew up in the traditions of a minister’s household, but 
circumstances prevented his entering the profession of 
= his choice. He was of delicate physique and he was 
< _ growing to manhood in the days before the Civil War. 
Three of his brothers went into the army and one died in 
the service. George Fox had to forego the education to 
fi, * which he had looked forward, and while still a very young 
ign man he entered the employ of the American Unitarian 
dee Association as a clerk. He was soon made Assistant 
__._ Secretary and continued in that office for sixty-four years 
“ of patient, assiduous, and faithful service. For several 


years during the war he had entire charge of the Associa- 
tion’s office. For forty years he kept all the records of 
the Association, including the Treasurer’s books, with 
the most perfect neatness and accuracy. He was a 
thodel of punctuality and fidelity in the discharge of all 
his official duties. _In all the years of his active service 
he missed but one meeting of the Board of Directors and 
_that was on the day of his mother’s funeral. 

Until 1900 Mr. Fox conducted the publishing business 
of the Association. It was he who fixed the forms in 
which the tracts continue to be issued. He selected the 
type, paper, and binding of all the earlier books published 
by the Association. He saw the hymn-hooks of 1868 
and 1877 through the press. For nearly fifty years he 
. edited the Year Book and kept all the denominational 
£> statistics. For many years he was also in charge of 
“2 ministerial supplies and of appointments for candidates. 
oes This delicate and unpopular task he discharged with the 

same care that marked the keeping of the records.’ In 
spite of many disappointments he continued to the end 
to believe that a Unitarian minister must necessarily be 
both a scholar and a gentleman. ’ 

‘Mr. Fox was noted for precision. He was a man of 
singularly regular habits. He never wandered far afield 
either physically or intellectually. He found happiness 
in the beaten path from his house in Dorchester to his 

_ desk in Boston and back again. His mode of life was 


_ frugal, his piety sincere, his purity of mind and heart 


innate. He 

liked a slovenly handwriting or 

pointment more than he did more serious f 

was cheerful and hospitable in his home and scrupulo 

just in all his business and social relations. ‘Throug “ 

the joys and sorrows, through the trials and vicissitudes, =» 

of his protracted career, he lived tranquilly and blame- = 

lessly. None ever accused him of neglecting a duty, or — 

forgetting an appointment, or doing a mean cuae Ott yer 

speaking an irreverent of insincere word. ear 
In his younger days Mr. Fox was noted for his gift of 

anecdote and story-telling. With him have perished 

many personal memories of the earlier days of the Uni- — 

tarian movement. ‘The names of the older ministers of 

our fellowship were to him like family names. He had 4 

not a little share of his grandfather’s, Dr. Pierce’s, reten-  - 

tive memory about facts and events in the lives of hun- 

dreds of men and women. He was a devoted member of 

the First Parish in Dorchester and long the superintend- = 9 

ent of its Sunday-school. He was fond of music, and * 


the singing of the hymns was to him not the least im- jee 
portant and delightful experience of his regular attendance t 
at the Sunday morning worship. With some modern > 
tendencies in church and state he had no sympathy and P 
pretended to none. He preferred what were to him well- a 


proved verities to any strange or new ideas or methods. , 
His religious faith grew up with him and grew old with ~— 
him. He was deliberate in the formation of his judg-  ~ 
ments and rarely changed any opinion that he had once 
formulated. He was absolutely orderly and methodical E 
in all his ways. He had a time for everything and a place “3 
for everything. He disliked changes and had no desire 
for variety or for travel or for novelties of any kind. He 
was happiest when the regular routine of life went on - 
unbroken, and he never tired of the monotony of his ‘ 
occupation. He possessed an integrity of character, a 
courtesy of manner, and a kindliness of speech that 


secured him the affection and confidence of all with . _ 
whom he associated. _ SAMUEL A. ELror. 
Current Copics. : 
CONGRESS and the country during the week continued , 
with energy the preparations for active hostilities against 7 
Germany which were expected to begin with the commis- __ , 
sion of an “‘overt” act by Germany, as indicated in the _ a 
announcement by the President of the ending of diplo-— 4 
matic relations with that country. The Senate, by a 
vote of 78 to 5, approved the step taken by the President. = = 


In the course of the debate that act was well understood to j 
foreshadow a possible, if not probable, declaration of war 

or the inauguration of a state of war without such a 
declaration. At the beginning of the present week the 


‘intimation was forthcoming from competent quarters in ee 


Washington that nothing that had occurred in the course 
of the German undersea campaign up to that time was of — : 
a nature calculated to confront the United States with — 
the choice of peace or war. Nevertheless the atmosphere — 
of the capital was tense with apprehension of the event 
which many of the officials at the State Department _ 
seemed to regard as inevitable, if the Germans should 
continue their announced plan of unrestricted warfa 

by U-boats. ae 
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the re-establishment of. regular « 
British ports, which has bee 
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insure the safety of their 

e State Departn declined to give specific 
___ adyice.~ In a statement to the American Line, however, 
the Secretary of State announced that “the rights of 
American vessels to traverse all parts of the high seas 

i _ are the same now as they were prior to the issuance of 
the German declaration,” and suggested that ‘‘a neutral 
__-vessel may, if its owners believe that itjis liable to be 
unlawfully attacked, take any necessary measures to 

F prevent or resist such attacks.’’ This definition of the 
_. rights of shipowners wds interpreted as an affirmation of 

4 authority for the mounting of guns fore and aft in the 
_ manner in which armament for defence or offence is now 
___ supplied on ships plying the oceans under the British flag. 
ee ; 
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In the mean while, the steamship St. Louis, of the 
' . American Line, which had been scheduled to sail from New 


_ York’on February 1, was held at her pier at the beginning | 


of the week, pending a decision as to how she might 
= safely resume her sailings. All bookings for passage 
cer were refused by the American Line, and no other steam- 
ship with the exception of two freighters bound for 
, Bordeaux left New York Harbor. The two ships, both 
é sailing under the American flag, declined to comply with 
the instructions issued by the German Government as 
to distinguishing marks and the adoption of a restricted 
sea-lane. The fate of these two vessels was awaited with 
= interest as an indication of the policy of- the German 
z admiralty in actual operation. ‘There were intimations 
from Berlin last Monday that, so far as might be possible, 


_ the old rule of warning. before action, and the assurance 
Ws of safety for the lives of passengers and seamen before 
* torpedoing, would be applied to American ships despite 
a the German declaration of an unrestricted method of 
i warfare. : - 
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a PRESIDENT WILSON’S invitation to the other neutral 


nations to break with Germany as a protest against the 
violations of the law of the sea by that Government 
elicited protests directed to Berlin by most of the states- 
to which the circular letter had been presented by the 
American envoys under instructions from the President. 
In no instance, however, did this protest take the form 
of a rupture of diplomatic relations. The Government 
of China, which went furthest in the direction indicated 
_ by the President, limited itself to the expression of a 
purpose to sever friendly intercourse in the event of the 
7a continuance of the policy announced at Berlin. The 
failure of the neutral nations to follow the lead of the 
_ - United States was explained in many quarters as the re- 
sult of a fear of reprisals by Germany. ‘The situation is 
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_-——s especially serious in Holland, which has been practically 
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ng, and perhaps significant, feature of the 
the movement against a war with Germany 
to make itself felt in Washington last week. 
ouse, as well as members of both Houses of 
to receive many telegraphic communica- 
any breach of the peace. Some of 
far as to denounce an outbreak of 
o1 ground except an actual 
npossible to determine 
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ials, organizations, and public bodies _ 
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these expressions were the work of 


an organized ‘pioeeerees William J. Bryan’s activities 


were admittedly responsible for some of the peace pleas, 
and many of them proceeded from socialistic bodies. 
But in the volume of representations that converged upon 
the national capital at the beginning of the week were 
also a large number of obviously individual communica- 
tions having nothing to do with any organized propa- 
ganda. Church organizations seemed to play an im- 
portant part in the movement, 
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Amonc the preparations made for a possible outbreak 
of hostilities is a complete survey of the manufacturing 
resources of the country which might be utilized in the 
production of munitions. In the first days that followed 
the severance of diplomatic intercourse with Germany 
many individuals and corporations placed their plants 
at the disposal of the Government in the event of hos- 
tilities. The list given out by the Secretary of the 
Navy on February 6 included practically the entire 
steel and iron manufacturing equipment of the United 
States. 
enterprises notified the Government that they were 
ready to begin without delay the production of materials 
of war. Yet naval and military experts were of the 
opinion that, despite the willingness of manufacturers to 
place their establishment under the orders of the War and 
Navy Departments, much organizing and adjustment 
work would have to be done before the smooth operation 
of these vast resources would be assured. ~ 


Brevities, 


When a man has a new idea, he generally means that 
it is new to him. 


The old issues, the old problems, cannot be settled once 
for all. In some form or other they must be faced anew 
by each generation. 


One may often date a genuine success from a failure seen ~ 


and acknowledged. No achievement really worth while 
can be gained without the hours of gloom when one is 
tempted to forget the hours of insight and purpose. 


We study for years, we agonize in thought, we search 
the world over, we analyze experience, and when we are 
old we find the secret of life, the solution of world prob- 
lems, in a few simple words taught us by our mothers in 
babyhood! 


Take things seriously, by all means, but do not take 
them too seriously. Alice in Wonderland is not the only 
one who has become confused in murmuring to herself,’ 


“Important, unimportant, unimportant, important,” and 


then forgotten which was which. 


The cover of an English paper has this announcement 
in large type on its outside cover: ‘When done with, this 
copy may be handed over the counter of any post-office— 


‘no packing, address, or postage being necessary. It will 


then be sent either to our brave sailors or to soldiers at 
the Front.” 


In another column we print the tanka written by Dr. 
Clay MacCauley on the theme announced for this year’s 
imperial Japanese poem. ‘The New Year card sent with 
the poem bears the pine, bamboo, and palm, symbolizing 


‘the good things for soul and body, and also a picture 


presentation of the theme of the imperial poem, ‘Snow 
on a Distant Mountain.” 


~ 


Electrical, shipbuilding, food-packing, and arms - 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Every-day Duties. 


-. To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


x Perhaps there is nothing more striking in a prolonged 
war than the facility with which people, soldiers and 
civilians alike, get back to something near normal. Men 
are adaptable, else they could never adjust themselves 
to a new environment. A young French poet, Paul 
Géraldy, is writing exquisite verse almost within sight 
of the trenches. Jean Lauer, of the famous house of that 
name, creates textile designs under trench fire. Why, 
then, wonder “that in most of the countries at war the 
current of theological reflection and publication still goes 
on in the old fashion, even if diminished in quantity’’? 
During the War of the Rebellion in our own country, 
churches were built, books were published, some of our 
most eminent preachers held forth eloquently in New 


an England pulpits on topics that had not the remotest con- 
ie nection with the war in any of its phases. 

~ If this nation engaged in prolonged warfare, undoubt- 
_--~--—sediy thought and feeling and interest in pressing needs 
bg? of our social organism would react against the intolerable 
pressure of world-war. Human nature is resilient, and 


we, too, should return to something near normal. 
At the present moment, however, there is great danger, 
, and of this we need to be warned, that in-our earnest 
ah preparations for the conflict that may be imminent we 
neglect obvious duties because the lesser cause is dwarfed 
by the greater. Relief work for the poor, rehabilitation 
of pauperized families, plans for civic improvements, 
i prison reform, housing problems, the struggle for equal 
franchise: these are just as essential now as ever they 
were. Distress is at our own doors, there are foes to 
_ fight within our own borders. In the needful work of 
preparation for the great conflict let us not lose our per- 
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To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Ihave read with much interest the thoughtful criticism 
passed upon the interpretation of the statement by means 
of which I have attempted to find out what proportion 
of American men of science, historians, sociologists, psy- 

_ chologists, and college students of non-technical depart- 
_ ments believe in the God of Christian worship. [See 
editorial, ‘God and Prayer,” Feb. 1, 1917.] 

If the statistics published in ‘‘The Beliefs in God and 
Immortality’’ are substantially correct; i.e., if less than 
one-half of the members of these groups and in some of 
them less than one-third believe in personal immortality 
and in a God without whom religion, as now organized, 
cannot continue; if, moreover, in each group the propor- 
tion of believers is much smaller among the more eminent 

; than among the less eminent men,—we are in possession 
i 
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of information of too great significance to brush it aside 
__--_—son the appearance of an objection, unless that objection 
really carries with it a demonstration of the unreliability 
of the statistics. 
I shall have to admit the contention of my critic, that 
a believer in the reality of God and in divine action in 
man might, nevertheless, not mark my first statement 
(“I believe in a God to whom one may pray in the expec- 
tation of receiving an answer. By ‘answer,’ I mean 
more than the subjective, psychological effect of prayer’’), 
on the ground that that action may be described as “sub- 
jective’ and “psychological.” The question for us is, 


~ 


hom 


however, not whether this is a possibility, a 
far the statistics are likely to have been vitiated 
failure of such persons to mark the statement. : er 

The letters which very often accompanied the returned og 
circular constitute a most instructive presentation of the 
varied attitudes assumed by scientific men toward reli- 
gion. Six among the believing scientists informed me ~ 
that they did not admit the subversion of natural law 
by divine action. One of these wrote, ‘The answer is 
always through the mind of man and never ‘breaks’ a 
natural law.’’ All six marked the statement. T'wo, and 
only two, scientists who declared a belief in a God who 
does not interfere with his own laws refrained from mark- 
ing any of the statements sent them. It seems to me 
probable that these two persons do not admit any action 
of God upon man. Not a single definite instance of a 
believer in divine action who did not mark the affirma- 
tion of belief has come to my notice. This is no proof 
that there are no such instances among my statistics; 
but when taken in connection with the undeniable fact 
that the words “subjected” and ‘psychological’ are 
the generally accepted terms to designate those effects 
of prayer that are due not to the action of a divine being, $ 
the insufficiency of the objection raised in your editorial 
to invalidate these statistics will have, it seems, to be 
conceded. 

The feeling with which one will read the results of this 
investigation will, of course, vary with the importance one 
attaches to these beliefs, but the significance of my figures 
cannot be appraised correctly without a definite knowl- 
edge of the conceptions which have replaced the beliefs 
in the God defined and in immortality. If materialism 
has taken their place, then there is cause for serious alarm. 

This is, in my opinion, far from true. Most of these dis- 
tinguished disbelievers entertain some form of idealistic, 
humanitarian philosophy. 7 

The value to our contemporary civilization of the two 
beliefs in question, and the possible replacement of them 
by other convictions, are the topics discussed in the third 
part of the book mentioned. James H. LeuBA. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Compulsory Military Training. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In a recent issue of the Register, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead had a letter strongly opposing compulsory military 
training. Its general tone was such that most readers 
expected to see some reply before this. As that was not 
forthcoming, I venture to present a few facts to offset 
some of her theories, so disloyal and dangerous, especially - 
in critical times. ‘The writer seems to classify the ob- : 
jections to any such training as those physical and mental. 

Perhaps, therefore, a word in regard to each may be in 
order. 

First, as to the effect of military training or other 
gymnastic exercises to improve the health of young 
people. Fortunately the country in general is at last 
beginning to realize what doctors have been preaching 
for nearly a quarter of a century—that is, the vast amount 
of unnecessary deformity and disease among our young 
people. Such unfortunates can be counted not by the 
thousands, but, as estimated by Prof. Wood of Columbia, = 
fifteen million defects require attention. The question — 
is how to improve the condition. Naturally we think = = 
first of some modification of the school system. Thathas 
been found practically impossible. Only in New York, 
Massachusetts, and in a less degree in a few other States, a 
have the legislatures acted on what sanitarians have said. 
The Constitution does not allow the federal government _- 
to interfere with schools in any shape 
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gt vernment to draft 
in peace or war, to institute physical 
exan very man or boy, and to.introduce any 
form of gymnastic or other exercises which tend to pro- 
mote health, provided it is done as a military measure. 
The question is’ whether we shall allow one generation 
_after another to grow up with bad health, or have military 
training of some sort. Advocates of such education are 
all agreed that the earlier in life it is begun, the better: 
they differ only as to what the public in its present 
ignorance will accept. Any one interested in this medical 
_ phase of the subject will find the facts given with more 
; detail in an article which appeared in the New York 
Times of February 4. ; 
As to the mental development, pacifists delight to talk 
7 about military training producing lack of initiative, of 
‘ingenuity, and of the sense of personal responsibilities, 
but it should be noticed that no data are given to sustain 
the statements. The fact is that the very essence of 
military training is alertness, attention, promptness, 
obedience, and efficiency—qualities of which the supply 
is never equal to the demand even in commercial life. 
_ A third aspect of this question, namely, the moral 
value of military training, is disregarded in Mrs. Mead’s 
-z letter, as is usual with pacifists. ‘That omission is one of 
the reasons for a word now on the subject of military 
_ training. It gives to the man in the pew a chance to free 
his mind concerning an opportunity presented just now 
- to the religious press and to the pulpit, of showing how 
the development of military virtues would tend to correct 
our national vices. 

It is true that many clergymen of different denomi- 
nations, arid especially in Unitarian pulpits, have spoken 
out promptly and manfully in behalf of loyalty and of 
these virtues. The very mention of the subject brings 
notable examples before us; but it is also true that in 
many pulpits the gospel of peace, beautiful in itself, has 
been so distorted and emasculated as to be completely 
shorn of all that relates to strength or manliness. If 
pains were taken to lay stress on self-control, truth, honor, 
and sacrifice of the individual for the community or for 


the nation, lessons from such texts would do much to 


offset the failings and vices of our nation to-day. 

-To appreciate the need of this let us glance at some 
of our American characteristics. Besides being now the 
richest nation in the world, there is no other that spends 
so much actually or proportionately on automobiles, 
jewelry, finery, and luxuries of every kind. While this 
is going on, our physical defects are largely neglected. 
We are more prone to intemperance than almost any 

: other nation; our illiteracy, even among natives of 

native parents, is much higher than in the two great 

Protestant countries of England and Germany; in divorce 

| we exceed all other countries; in crime, especially in 

7 murder, no other country approaches us; and, worst of 

’ all, crime is apparently increasing in the United States 

more rapidly than anywhere else. 

; his is a serious arraignment. Any one who doubts 
the facts will find a digest of them with a list of references 
in a small book recently published entitled ‘‘ Universal 
Military Education.” 

What we need in the United States is more self-control 

and a quickened spirit of self-sacrifice. We need 

obedience written in capital letters—obedience to parents, 

_ obedience to teachers, obedience to law, instead of mental 
and moral slouchiness; and how can these military 
virtues be taught better than by military education? 

this a of the subject ever considered in pacific 
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too, could preach these military virtues of obedience and 
self-sacrifice in terms so direct as to strike a body blow at 
our national vices. Such words would challenge atten- 


tion and attract hearers who have red blood in their. 


veins. In this way the religious press and the pulpit 

would soon gain the respect due to them in the effort to 

make our nation stronger physically, mentally, and 

morally. L. H. 
Burraio, N.Y. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In our discussion with the pacifists in the Christian 
Register last winter we remember with gratitude with 
what zeal the “fighting parsons” came to our rescue and 
also those broad-minded persons who put no stock in the 
argumnent of those who say they are “Citizens of the 
world,” ‘Children of God,” ““Caucasians,’’ “‘Inter- 
nationalists,’’ ‘‘Cosmopolites,”’ ‘‘ Men without a Country,” 
and if we take them at their word are not even Hyphen- 
ated Americans, and who would have us believe that the 
doctrines contained in Emersori’s verses are on. the 
dangerous list :— 

“Though love repine and reason chafe 
There came a voice without reply, 


“Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.’”’ 


The proposed bill for universal military and naval 
training provides that all able-bodied men are liable to 
undergo five months’ training in the year they become 
eighteen, and two weeks’ training in each of the two 
following years. The reserve citizen army and navy 
consists of men who have had five months’ training, and 
they are members of it until the year in which they 
become twenty-eight. They are liable for service in the 
event of war or imminent danger thereof, and are called 
to the colors by the classes, the youngest first. 

May I urge that all who believe in preparedness shout, 
from the housetops if necessary, their plaudits of this 
bill. In 1792 and for a.good’ many years afterward it 
was the law that every able-bodied citizen between 
eighteen and forty-five was required to be enrolled for 
military duty, but after a while we fell from grace. The 
descent from Avernus was easy and at the present time 


we have rolled well-nigh to the bottom. Our small. 


standing army with its support of militia, in many States 
undrilled and unequipped, offers a spectacle indeed, 
when we have to unsheath our swords and fight, for those 
priceless principles which are at once the boast and glory 
and the joint inheritance of both branches of the English- 
speaking race. 

The reason for the proposed law and for our past policy 
is that the defence of those priceless principles and our 
national existence ought not to be made dependent on the 
patriotism and devotion to duty of the volunteer; but 
the slacker too, if he is young and able-bodied, should 
be made to dance to the music if he flinches or shirks. 
Such individuals if they enjoy all the blessings their 
country offers have a reciprocal duty to her, which if they 
fail she must enforce, if she wishes to persist in her 
national existence. If she does not do it, all may topple 
to the ground. ‘The interdependence of all to all makes 
it her imperative duty. 

Past experience has shown that in times of great 
stress the voluntary system both here and in Great Britain 
breaks under the load and fails to furnish sufficient troops 
for the business in hand. If Great Britain had adopted 
universal service twenty years ago, when it was strongly 
urged upon her by Lord Roberts, we should have seen 
before this the star of German military supremacy sinking 
in the sky. A striking example of its merit is seen in 
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their vigil keep. Brave Swiss defenders peer down from 
their heights in their Alpine fastnesses. Cannoneers and 
-doughboys grimly stand their ground, and there is the 
ceaseless clatter of the cavalry through the valleys. 


‘Universal service has made it possible for the mountain- 


ribbed ship of state to be kept upright. 

Then, too, what a boon it is to the young men who 
The spoiled darling of society 
may have as his bunkie in the pup tent a grimed laborer. 
A highest honor man from an American university may 
slake his thirst on the dusty march from the canteen of 
a railway stoker. The stern requirements of army 
discipline shake men out. Active life in the open air for 
several weeks tones up the recruit and gives a reservoir of 
health to draw upon for months and perhaps years ahead. 
Emerson said of the soldier’s life, ‘It diffuses hardiness, 
it reverts to roots and foundations, it promotes organi- 
zation, it unlocks munificence, it revives patriotism.” 

Now that the war cloud has burst upon us it is incum- 
bent upon us all to kick along as far as we can universal 
service. EDWARD HOSMER SAVARY. 

Boston, Mass. 


Comfort. 


ELIZA M. H. ABBOTT. 


How the great sorrows of life reduce, absorb, blot out, 
the small worries! How the agonies of soul, seeking re- 
lief only by the strong imploring which reaches to God’s 
power eternal, and the deep heart-cry of “O my Father!”’ 
wherein sleeps the tendér answer, “Here, my child,’”— 
how these experiences, which shake one to the centre of 
being, dwarf the ordinary and more natural griefs and 
trials! How the bravest show and glitter of earth pales 
into childish passing play when the soul’s deepest con- 
sciousness is alive to the terrible weight of life’s meaning 
and responsibility! The stillness of death, though it 


_ takes our best-beloved, is but a sweet and grateful peace 


compared with a trial which lives on, wearing soul and 
body by long alternations of hope and despair. But al- 
ways there is a rift in the cloud—a sense of the Mighty 
Presence, near, tender, sufficient, wherein the tried_and 
weary spirit may rest in unutterable peace. 


Real Religion. 


People sometimes speak of religion as if, apart from any 
question of its truth, it is so comforting that a man 
would be wise to accept it whether it is true or not. 
Religion is not an easy method of finding comfort; it is 
not a spiritual luxury which no sensible man will be with- 
out. It is spiritual life; and, like all life, it means more 
work than pleasure, more giving than gaining, more 
effort than ease. Pessimism is a lazy feeling, the resort 
of a man who wants to be done with effort. It poses 
sometimes as a brave, unshrinking contemplation of 
stern facts. It really means giving up the whole problem 
of good as hopeless. No great ideals are worth fighting 
for, no misery is worth troubling about, no deep religious 
faith is worth seeking after. We are living in a bad, 
unmeaning world, and the only comfort is in looking 
down on it and being thankful that we are no worse. 
But religion is for men of energy, for men of war, for 
men of intense vitality. It is the heroic affirmation of 
a faith that will not yield. 
not only in the moral, but in the intellectual world. 
Neither my conduct nor my conceptions shall be con- 
quered by it, the man of vital faith will say —Henry Gow. 


It struggles against evil - 


“JOHN HAYNES HOLMES.* *. 


O Thou, whose presence moved haters eS Se 
The darkly wandering tribes of yore, ee as | 
Whose steadfast purpose, like a star, j 
Looked down on nations from afar; 


Thou God, whose living voice was heard 
In psalmist’ s song and prophet’s word, 
Whose holy will turned kings to dust, — 
And glorified the martyrs’ trust; 


Eternal God, who blessed our sires, 
When here they lit their altar fires, 
And raised with them this sacred dome, 
Where now thou makest still thy home; 


To us, dear Lord, this latter day, 
Send out thy light upon our way; 
Lift high thy spirit’s pillared flame 
Above our wilderness of shame. 


This temple make an ark of grace, 
Where we may meet thee face to face; 
This shrine an altar fair and tall, 
Whence sounds the thunder of thy call. 


And lo, thy people, now as then, 
Will seek thy Promised Land again, 
And stay not, till in fields untrod, 
Is built the Kingdom of our God. 


Opening Address at Symphony Half, Feb. 4, 917. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D. 


We have come hither in mass, first, to rejoice and give 
thanks together for our deliverance from all the creeds, 
confessions, and dogmas of the older churches and de- 
nominations, and from those conceptions of Deity which 
are implied in the words “‘propitiation,’”’ ‘‘expiation,”’ 
and ‘“‘vicarious atonement’’; and secondly, to congratu- 
late each other that we are able to reverence all saintly 
lives and to treat with respect all sincere religious beliefs 
no matter how different the beliefs may be from our own, 
and no matter how different from our own may be the 
external manifestations of saintliness. 
respect the practical usefulness of a great variety of re- 
ligious beliefs is one of our most valued privileges. 

We also have come together here with the purpose of 
proclaiming what the affirmative or positive beliefs are 
which inspire the Unitarian churches, and guide Uni- 
tarians in the conduct of their lives. We wish to do this 


because we recognize the plain fact that no religion and . 


no religious denomination can be greatly useful to society 
and civilization unless it is animated by warm, positive 
convictions carried into practice. Ours is no cool and 
negative religion. On the contrary, it is a steady fire, a 
glowing hope, an invigorating inspiration. 

We believe in a loving God who inspires and vivifies the 
universe, and to that God we attribute in an infinite degree 
all the finest, noblest, sweetest, loveliest qualities which 
human nature embodies and displays in finite forms. 


lord of embattled hosts. He is for us a Father Divine; the 


word “‘father”’ signifies for us the best human combination y 


of justice, tenderness, and intimate sympathy. 


We Unitarians believe in the essential dignity and 4 
goodness of human nature; and Boston is the place to 
reaffirm that belief, for here Channing preached that i 1% 


damental doctrine in purest form. oy. 
For and with fellow-men we believe in good-will, co- 
operation for common ends, and freedom from all 
straints and subjections except those involved 
serving the same cote we the melee 


This freedom to. 


For — 
us God is not a despotic ruler, a judge, just or unjust, or a — 
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t evils in the world, 
ept 1 as inevitable, and we com- 
with every form of intelligent human effort, 
_ and with every means which modern science puts into 
SS Ce ; 
We believe in the prevention of evil by destroying its 
_- spawn and digging up its roots, and in educating and re- 
o, ee the wrong-doer rather than merely punishing 
We recognize that human wills are often weak, and 
_ human bodies and minds often defective; but we do not 
infer thence that the human race is depraved and is to be 
controlled and redeemed only by fear or terror. 

We believe that mankind would get along better than 
___ they do now if it were positively known that the heaven 
of Revelation had been burnt and hell quenched. 
With all our hearts we believe in, and would fain 

imitate, the Good Samaritan, the father of the prodigal 

son, Martha and Mary, especially Martha, the publican 

who would not so much as lift up his eyes unto heaven, the 
i poor widow who cast in two mites, and that disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and to whom he said as he hung on 
< the. cross, ““Behold thy mother,” and from that hour 
that disciple took her to his own home. 

We believe in the lilies of the field, and accept their 
testimony to the nature of the God that made them so 
beautiful, and us capable of enjoying them. 

. We believe in the little children of whom Jesus said, 
Ss “Of such are the kingdom of heaven,” and in that kind 
_ of heaven. 

_ We believe most earnestly and completely in the 


. 


Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and the rule, ““ Whatsoever . 


: ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
2 — them.” a 

=. We believe that all men need to reverence, to worship, 
and to love. ‘i 

3 We believe in the spiritual interpretations and sanc- 
- tions of duty, obligation, and responsibility. 


We believe that to whom much is given, of them much 


is expected or required; and that the sense of obligation 
is strongest in a grateful conscience. 

K For Unitarians, these beliefs are as warm and in- 
7 spiring and as fruitful in character and conduct as any 
r the world knows. 

_--s'Therefore, we mean and try to love God and our 

neighbor, to love mercy, to help the desolate and the 
? wronged, to seek the truth, and, finding any, to speak it 
. and act it out. 

Finally, this meeting, held at a time when the whole 
world has been witnessing the complete failure of all the 
established Christian institutions founded on Roman 
imperialism, the feudal system, compromises in barbaric 
councils, and the historical creeds and confessions, to 
_--—s prevent or to mitigate the most horrible outbreak of 
__ savagery the world has ever known, hopes to suggest to 
the unchtirched millions in this country and to the other 
millions who are restless in the churches to which they 
belong through inheritance or through beloved associa- 
tions, that there is in this country another church, open 
and free from all bonds of opinion or belief, in which 


honest minds and loving hearts may find support in the 


-and noble souls, living or dead, and 
Jesus said, ‘‘God is a Spirit, and 
t worship him in spirit and in 
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simple terms on which any youth or maiden, any man or 
woman, any family or group of families may join any 
Unitarian church: “In the freedom of truth, and in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ we unite for the worship of God and 
the service of man.”’ Listen to this statement of the 
Unitarian faith, our only confession: ‘Ihe Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership of Jesus, 
Salvation by Character, the Progress of Mankind onward 
and upward forever.” 

‘In these days of disastrous failure on the part of the 
established religions and of profound disappointment for 
their adherents, we hear many people saying that there 
is no place in the world—and never has been—for an 
open, free, unauthoritative Christianity, and that most 
people prefer to have their religion prescribed by Deity 
direct, or by Deity through a supernaturally directed 


‘Church, or by an inspired priesthood. Unitarians admit 


that there are many persons of that way of thinking, 
which is often hereditary or traditional, and they are 
quite aware that such persons do not belong in their 
fellowship, and would not be comfortable in it; but 
Unitarians also think they see three great new forces at 
work which will before long produce multitudes of ad- 
herents for an open Christian Church in which dogmatism, 
supernaturalism, and ecclesiasticism have no place. 
These three forces are: the modern religious poetry, the 
triumphant truth-seeking of Science in all its branches or 
departments, and the advancing democracy in govern- 
ments, industries, and all civilized society. 


The Unitarian Fellowship.* 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS. 


Dr. Eliot has spoken of the difference between what 
this Unitarian fellowship means to those to whom it is 
a matter of family tradition and education, connected 
with all that is tenderest and most beautiful in early 
life, and what it means to those who against their will, 
through struggle against their predudices, have found 
their way into this fellowship. 

My mind goes back over the long and happy years 
of work and fellowship with you in this our loved Uni- 
tarian church to the time when it seemed to be simply 
a last resort for one who wished to keep some kind of 
religion and yet to be free. It was an adventure, a great 
adventure; but there were times when it seemed a for- 
lorn hope, calling for courage indeed, but a courage that 
had only fitful faith. 

I remember going down, a young Presbyterian min- 
ister, to a meeting of the presbytery of Southern Cali- 
fornia to ask my brethren and fathers in the ministry 
whether I really had a right longer to preach in the church 
of my fathers. I wanted to be perfectly frank and sin- 
cere; there were certain things and the deepest things 
in which I agreed; there were other things which to me 
seemed no longer true. I tried to bring the case before 
them. ‘They were so tolerant, so kindly, that they re- 
fused to listen. ‘“‘Go back,” they said, “and preach, 
go back and work, and by and by these doubts of yours 
will vanish.” 

I remember the question which the moderator of the 
presbytery asked from the elder from Santa Barbara, a 
distinguished lawyer of Southern California. He said, 
“Are there any charges against your minister of heresy?” 
He said, “No.” “Has he been preaching anything 
which seemed to you heretical?’ He said, “No.”’ Then 
another minister asked: “But what of certain doctrines 

* This address was given in Ford Hall, at the dinner of life members of the American 


_ Unitarian Association, 


of the church? What has he been saying about the in- 

fallibility of the Bible, about the vicarious atonement, 
about eternal punishment, about election, and so on?” 
The elder answered, ‘“‘ He has not got around to that yet.” 
That answer satisfied the kindly presbyters, and while 
it did not satisfy me it sent me back for another year of 
work. 

Now that is the attitude of many a minister—thou- 
sands of ministers—in creedal churches, preaching as best 
they know, just’as I tried to preach. I had determined 
that I would say nothing that I did not believe, and 
would leave the rest, hoping that I should be understood 
and that gradually these things which stood in the way 
of my real faith might be forgotten. Then we had a 
revival in Santa Barbara and my fellow-ministers thought 
that the Presbyterian church would be an excellent place 
for it, so I had to go to the revival. 

When I listened to that revivalist, preaching from my 
own pulpit things which I had not preached, then it was 
~ forced upon me that there must be choice between this 
and that. If he was true, then I was recreant; I was not 
preaching ‘‘the whole counsel of God”’; I was not making 
myself wholly understood. I listened to that man and 
I admired his clearness of expression. I admired him 
because not one person in that congregation but under- 
stood precisely what he believed. But I asked myself, 
“How many understand what I believe? Have I so 
failed that these my friends do not know the difference 
between what I am preaching and what he is preaching?”’ 
My eyes were opened, I knew the difference; and it was 
precisely after that experience that I said, “I cannot as 
a minister of truth allow myself longer to be in a position 
where I am not able to express my thought as clearly 
as that man expresses his’’; and I asked myself: ‘What 
shall I do? Give up preaching altogether, or may it be 
possible that there is a church that is absolutely free?” 
I knew about Unitarianism, I had been in Unitarian 
churches before, but they had impressed me as but an- 
other sect, and I had had all I wanted of a sect. I did 
not want another just a little more liberal. They had 
impressed me as having a more rational creed, but I did 
not want any more creeds, I wanted freedom; and I feel 
that in this fellowship during these many years I have 
found that in the Unitarian church. I have felt that I 
was as free in the pulpit to speak my uttermost thoughts 
as though I were not a minister of a church. I have 
felt that the people who came Sunday after Sunday 
believed in free speech. 

Now I think that we understand the greatness of our 
own opportunity at this time and in this nation only 
when we understand what it is that attracts men into 
our fellowship. It is not anything new, it is not any 
particular revelation that may have come to us. ‘The 
men who come to us have known about the things we 
are teaching from their youth up. But these things 
which to them have been essential have. been covered 
* over with other things which only by an effort of will 
have they tolerated. Creeds which at one time might 
have symbolized the progressive forces of the world are 
things tolerated, are things apologized for—and why? 
Simply because people have been taught that they are 
necessary—necessary for the religious life. 

What is Unitarianism? I should like to put it on this 
four hundredth anniversary year of the Protestant 
Reformation in the language of Martin Luther when 
in one of his moments of insight he wrote his definition 
of Christian liberty. 

“The Christian man,” said Luther, “is a most free 
man and is the servant of none.” ‘Then he goes on with 
equal emphasis, “The Christian man is the servant of 
all’”’—that is to say, there was not only liberty, but 
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true without the other. 


liberty wOiaHey used for service. The. m: oy 
makes sure that he is free; then, | when he is free, ; 
he says, “I am free to serve you.’ One part of it is not 
It is not mere liberty, but 
liberty for service, liberty for human fellowship and 30% 
divine worship. - 

Unitarianism as an ideal that attracts men is that 
form of religion which on the one side is conservative— 
conservative of those. instincts, powers, and affections 
which belong to our nature. It is the ‘old-time relig- 
ion,” not a new invention at all. Unitarianism is not 
a modern cult. We believe in the historicity of religion. 
All these things which are to us sacred are not our in- 
vention or discovery; they are the fruit of the experi- 
ence of mankind in all the ages. We cannot make a 
new religion. We have nothing in that sense that is new. — 
On the other side, one who comes by his own free will 
into the Unitarian fellowship believes that it offers what 
Mr. Sullivan calls “the great adventure’; that it is 
radical, increasingly radical. Radical in what sense? 
Religion itself is as old as the instincts of the human 
heart, but the conditions under which religion is to grow 
change from age to age, and in “our age these conditions 
have been changing more rapidly than in any age before 
us. Conditions of thought, conditions of action, con- 
ditions of ordinary living, these are changing, and men 
to-day are living in a different world—thought world, 
action world—from their fathers. 

What is our problem? What is the practical problem 
of this Association of which we are life members? It is 
not to create or to propagate a new religion, but it is to 
take so much of religion as there is and give it a new 
environment. ‘There are great tracts of human experi- 
ence to-day that are unmoralized, unspiritualized, and 
religion is needed just there. It is needed where men 
are thinking, it is needed where men are struggling, it 
is needed just where life to-day is most modern. The 
thinkers of the world, the actors of the world, the re- 
formers—have these men a religion? We talk of the 
unchurched. ‘The unchurched who most need some 
great human help are the noble-hearted truth-seekers 
and truth-lovers of the world. We talk of the Mace- 
donian cry; it goes back to the story of Paul over in Asia 
when in his vision he saw a man from Macedonia who 
cried, ““Come over to Macedonia and help us.” It was 
not a weakling who called. It was some man in Mace- 
donia who had Macedonia on his heart. He was engaged 
in a great big work and he wanted help, he wanted in- 
spiration. Now our Macedonias are in the colleges, they 
are in the workshops, they are where men are discussing 
the newest problems of the day; and the question that 
comes is, Have we a religion that can help these men do 
their work? Have we a religion that shall inspire men 
not to take something for granted, but inspire them to 


think clearly, to act courageously, to take the next step? — 


Now just so far we ourselves have failed to see the © 
vision of the possibilities of religion in modern life we © 
fail, and we deserve to fail. It is not a weakling’s task; 
it is the task of strong men and women really to lead the 
thinking and the action of our day. 

There are two ways of fostering church life. One is 
through the nurture of all our powers, quietly and beau- 
tifully, like the sowing of the seed and the caring for it. 
There is another way, which is particularly given to us 
to-day and which no other religious body, I think, is 
undertaking fully, and that is like that work which ia 
going on, has been going on for the last year, in the 
Harvard yard. The old elms had died, partly from 
insect enemies, partly from the exhaustion 
itself. The ae was par bare. 


done, because it is a very difficult work, a very difficult 

task to take a large tree out of its natural environment 

and plant it where it is needed. But human skill has 
di done that; carefully and yet boldly that work of trans- 
planting has been going on. . 

I believe that here in our America there is need for 
work just as radical and just as delicate as that. We 
cannot wait for the long natural processes by which 

creedal churches grow up into something else. ‘The need 
is too urgent. A whole generation is growing up without 
any religion at all. Many of the most thoughtful and 
earnest people are without any sense of its grace or its 
beauty. So our task is very largely a task of trans- 
planting the religion that has grown up on traditional- 
ism, transplanting it into the new soil, a soil prepared 
for it by true thinking, scientific knowledge, modern 
culture. " 

Now, that is a difficult thing to do and we have a great 

many failures. Any one who has gone over this country 
} can see our failures well enough. We cannot do that 
simply by jerking up a tree with a stump extractor and 
then putting it into a hole and leaving it. It dies. We 
have to get enough soil about it so that the feeding roots 
are not all destroyed. You have to take care that you 
can transplant it where it may live. Out in the Harvard 
yard they did not leave those transplanted trees to stand 
alone during the winter; they are going to support them. 
I do not know how long they have to support them, but 
they will support them until they are rooted in the soil. 
That is a great part of the work of liberal religion, both 
in thought and in action, to take these things of the spirit 
that have from pre-scientific days been growing up natur- 
ally, and transplant them so that they can feed in the 
more generous soil of modern thought. It is not the 
making or discovering of a new religion, but it is taking 
the old-time religiousness of the human heart and mak- 
ing it grow where it is most needed. ‘This requires not 
only faith but skill. A broad church minister of the 
seventeenth century defined religion thus: ‘‘ Religion,” 
-he said, “is the harmony between the reason of things 
and the reason of the mind.’”’ So we send out our min- 
isters not to preach a new doctrine, but to bring about 
as best they can under modern conditions the reconcili- 
ation necessary between the reason of the mind and that 
Eternal Reason which is God. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


__--‘The true felicity of life is to be free from perturbations, 
to understand our duties to God and man; to enjoy the 

% present without any anxious dependence upon the future. 
The great blessings of mankind are within us and within 


our reach.—Seneca. - 

a ‘The best work is done by the man who, living the best 

life he knows, shares that life with others; who, without 

‘hemes or views, gives daily his best to those who need; 
nd who leaves his day’s work to be fitted into a Scheme 

beyond |) emma Barnett. 
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Lord.’’—Isatau i. 18. 


den; no man sufficient for himself; no man wise enough 
for himself; but we ought to bear with one another, 


-comfort one another, help, instruct, and admonish one 


another.—I mitation of Christ. 
st 


Only let nations like individuals get to know each 
other and mutual animosity will resolve itself into mutual 
assistance and instead of natural enemies, as neighboring 
countries are sometimes styled, we all shall be natural 
friends.—Goethe. 


st 


How hard it is to feel that the power of life is to be 
found inside, not outside; in the heart and thoughts, | 
not in the visible actions and show; in the living seed, 
not in the plant which has no root! How often do men 
cultivate the garden of their souls just the other way.— 
Temple. 

yd 


To win and hold a friend we are compelled to keep 
ourselves at his ideal point, and in turn our love makes 
on him the same appeal. Each insists on his right in 
the other to an ideal. All around the circle of our best 
beloved it is this idealizing that gives to love its beauty 
and its pain and its mighty leverage on character.—W. C. 
Gannett. 

a 


He will certainly fail who hopes to know men deeply 
and to get only happiness, never to get anxiety, distress, 
disappointment, out of knowing them; and he has mis- 
taken the first idea of human companionship who seeks 
companionships, friendships, and contacts with mankind 
directly and simply for the pleasure they will give him.— 
Phillips Brooks. j 


Must We Throw Away Our Reason to Save Our Soul? 


JOSEPH P. MacCARTHY, PH.D. 


“Come now, and let us reason together, saith the 
“While they communed together 
and reasoned, Jesus himself drew near, and went with — 
them.”’—LUKE xxiv. I5. 

This first appeal is a timely invitation, for as we glance 
at the remaining creeds of Christendom, and even at a 
“revival”’ of religion in the New England of the Puritans, 
it would not seem that God ever gave such a challenge 
to his people. Rather it would appear that the invita- 
tion was: ‘‘Come now, let us believe together, but leave 
your reason behind you.”’ “Come with your eyes closed 
and void of all common sense.” 

Yet there can be no mistake in this particular invitation, 
for the text is tremendously reinforced by the context. 
After protesting in the name of the Lord against the 
super-ritualism of blood atonement and burnt offerings, 
which is ever invading the real religious holy of holies, the 
devout seer gives the positive side: “Wash you, make 
you clean; cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek judge- 
ment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead 
for the widow.” Surely this is a reasonable course to 
follow, and, as a result of it, though our sins have been as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow. 

Moreover, this prophet is not alone in his great appeal 
to reason. ‘The greatest words of the greatest of all the 
prophets make no demands for the sacrifice of reason. 
The commandments attributed to Moses appeal to every 
sane mind. In the mighty drama of Job just such a 
challenge is accepted: “Surely I would speak to the 
Almighty, and I desire to reason with God.” What can 


_ be more reasonable than the greatest word of Micah: 
“Do justly, love mercy, walk humbly with thy God”? 
All the words of Jesus of which we are most sure—those 
= _ constituting his sublime ethics—and his spiritual insight 
make a rational appeal to every man. Paul reasoned of 
___ righteousness, temperance, and a judgment to come. 
oa Again, the only definition of religion in the whole Bible is 
. the common-sense expression, “‘to visit the fatherless and 
__. widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
rae from the world.” 
‘oige Now we all need some guiding principle, some dis- 
By __- criminating agency, or some final authority to fall back 
on in our search for truth,—in this case religious truth 
and salvation. What shall it be? There have been 
several answers. The most common are: first, the 
‘ss Church. But what church? What is generally meant 
‘ reminds us of what ‘“‘the Church’”’ was before Iuther’s 
_ ‘time and what that Church is to-day wherever its in- 
____ fluence is well-nigh supreme. Indeed, no historic church, 
ae Roman, Greek, Anglican, or Liberal, has proved itself 
At sufficiently safe as a guide so that a man might abdicate 
eae the throne of reason in favor of the Church. 
> aig ~The Papacy asked ‘Luther, “If not the Church, what 
then?” and he unwisely answered, ‘‘The Bible,” for the 
( Bible by itself cannot be a safe guide, because it con- 
- tains both the ideal and the fragmentary history of de- 
em velopment toward the ideal. Without some discriminat- 
ing agency a man might chance to read many pages 
of unreasonable tales, of simple folk-lore, of myths, of 
anthropomorphic conceptions of the Deity, and even of 
immoral incidents, with no high spiritual results. Here 
again a somewhat is needed to point out what in the 
Bible is a real revelation of God and the best revelation 
3 of man, and what is simply the reflection of the semi- 
barbarous life of man for a thousand years. 

Another reply is “Faith,” ‘‘the faith once delivered to 
the saints,” with special emphasis upon the first delivery. 
Yet what unsaintly acts have been committed in the 
name of some faith! By faith wicked crusades have been 
organized, unspeakable inquisitions instituted, autos-da-fé 
celebrated. A blind, unreasoning faith has many times 
justified the most revolting crimes. 

Once more, conscience has been proclaimed the safe 
and sometimes the infallible guide. But here again, 
what tragedies have resulted from the workings of an 
undeveloped or what the Scriptures call a “seared con- 
science”! Abraham would slay Isaac. Many a mother 
has cast her child into the Ganges for conscience sake. 

What then is needed to make any of these a safe guide? 
There is manifestly but one answer,—enlightened reason. 


Chas 


BS __ The Church plus reason is a safe guide, but you will 
S: allow no church—Roman, Greek, Anglican, Trinitarian, 
aie or Unitarian—to be the sole dictator of what you shall 


think and do. ‘‘Down, forever down, with any church 
that requires upon its ignorant altar the sacrifice of the 


ee Goddess of Reason; that compels her to abdicate the 
shining throne of the soul, strips from her form the im- 
3 perial purple, snatches from her hand the sceptre of 


thought, and makes her the bondwoman of a senseless 


a faith!”’ 

Bs ___ The Bible plus reason is a safe guide, for it is no longer 
a fetish. In 1863 the archbishops of England protested 
oe ___ to Bishop Colenso: ‘All our hopes for eternity, the very 
“, foundation of our faith, our nearest and dearest consola- 


tions, are taken from us if one line of the Sacred Book be 
declared unfaithful or untrustworthy”; and Colenso had 


merely called in question the arithmetic of the Old Tes-- 


tament! 

Faith plus reason is a safe guide; for now we have a 
sane faith, such as Jesus symbolized with the grain of 
mustard-seed and its inplicatioms of warm earth, sun- 


Pre ee 
The man who p 
tree has a reasonable faith. The woman wh ; 
proper instruction to a child has a well-grounded faith, 

Socrates called his conscience his “daimon,” and how 
safe a guide it was with his wide observation and divine : 
common sense! Epictetus called his conscience “genius” 
and could trust it because it was always the handmaid of 
reason. Paul could trust a conscience that was void of 
offence, that was pure, good, and purged from dead 
works. : Bee 

What, then, is our response to the great appeal? Should 
it not be ‘enlightened reason’”—reason plus devotion 


* 
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and reverence? Should it not be the exercise of the _ 4 
higher cognitive faculties in a warm sympathetic spirit? = = = 
It is to make clear the distinction between right and i 2 
wrong, with a reverence for the right when found. It is 
a careful sifting of the true from the false, with a devout q 
determination to use and love the truth when realized. : ae 
Is not this the only safe approach to any branch of a 
truth? How shall we best study astronomy if not in the 3 


spirit of him who, looking into the heavens, said, “An 
undevout astronomer is mad’? How shall we best 
study botany if not in the spirit of the great poet 
who took the floweret from the crannied wall and studied 
it as a symbol of all that ‘““God and man is”? A just 
criticism of John Muir’s last book, ‘A Thousand-Mile — 
Walk,” says, ‘‘He writes with characteristic ardor and 
the reverent spirit that always marked his utterances 
on nature’; and Muir himself writes of Linnzeus: ‘‘In 
drying plants, botanists too often dry themselves. But - 
Linnzeus loved every living thing as his friend and brother, : 
and his eyes never closed on the divine beauty and har- 

mony and oneness they displayed.” It was Louis Agas- 

siz,— 4: ; 

“‘On the isle of Penikese, 

Rimmed about by sapphire seas,’””— 


who said to his students, ‘‘ A laboratory of natural history 
is a sanctuary where nothing profane should be tolerated.”’ 
What was lacking in the ‘“‘reasoning’’ of the two dis- — 
ciples on the road to Emmaus? Just that which Jesus 
Christ added to every discussion, a devout heart-warmth. | 
It would be very unwise to restrict this manifestation to 7 
a single ghost-like incident. This was the character- é 
istic of his teaching through all his life, and it is the one 


thing which added to reason makes it a safe guide. P 
“They said one to another, Did not our heart burn within ‘ 4 
us, while he talked with us by the way?” 4 
WatHaM, Mass. ate : : 
A Sermon for Days of Anxiety.* * s E 
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REV. FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN. 


Be not afraid of them that kill the body, but are not able to kill = 
the soul, but rather fear him who is able to destroy both soul and =” 
body in hell_—Matruew x. 28. i,t ee ‘ a 

It cannot be necessary to defend, much less to define, = 
that sentiment which we all cherish for this young and 
mighty land. When everything has been said which can 
be said concerning the faults and mistakes, the failures 
and the wrongs of America, those who are permitted to 
claim partnership in her life, either by birth or adoption, 
still feel and acknowledge a deep and tender love for her. 
Years of expatriation do not remove or lessen the sweetness _ 
or the sanctity of that affection. jf dg, ie ae 

To-day America stands at the parting of the ways 
before her is the terrible spectre of war, and war w 
most of her people do not want and which they co 
plate with sinking hearts not of fear, bu 
of disappointment. There is comfc x 

~ "Delivered in King” 
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‘vent it, but even that eomfort does 
pain. What the future has in store for 
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none can tell; but some part of the eventualities of this 
critical future depend wholly upon the people themselves. 
A nation at war, such as Great Britain, and a nation 
looking on, such as America, are so different that to come 
to America from a belligerent country is almost to leave 
war behind, because the whole atmosphere of a belligerent 
country is focussed upon the one thing. ‘There, war is 
the one subject which is always in the forefront of men’s 
thoughts. One cannot walk the streets without seeing 
the symbol of service, the khaki uniform; he cannot read 

_ the papers without turning first to the casualty list which 
never fails to spread abroad its daily message of sacrificial 
death; he cannot go to church without a prayer for peace 
and a prayer for all those who are in peril by land or sea. 
If war actually comes to America you will all witness a 


change of feeling, a change of emphasis and thought, and 


as that change comes America will be tested for the 
strength and vitality of her ideals and her spiritual 
stability. Her young men will be called to the colors 
and they will respond in such numbers and with such 
courage as befits the traditions of a free and vigorous 

_ people; and of those young men who go out to face the 
_strain and horror of armed conflict some will not return and 
their loss will bring sorrow. If many are lost the whole 
land will forget laughter; mirth will vanish, and friend 
will meet friend with the ever-anxious look which asks, 
“Was yours one of those who fell?’ But life in a bel- 
ligerent country teaches that this is not the worst ravage 
of war. When young men die in the cleanness and sweet- 
ness of their youth, when they die in the service of their 
country, when they go out with the dawn of hope and 
love in their hearts, their death is sublime, and one almost 

_ envies them the dying for something rather than living to 
die in the feebleness of decrepitude, while those who come 
back bruised and maimed bear honorable scars which are 
a consolation to them and an inspiration to others. 

These losses will come, but they are not the worst. One 
does not minimize or speak lightly of them, but experience 
confirms the injunction of Christ that we are not to be 
afraid of them that kill the body. ‘The hideous thing, 

_ the most hideous thing, about war is when it destroys the 
soul. ‘The worst enemy is he who is able to destroy what 
is vastly more precious than life. War sometimes pro- 


duces a strange insanity wherein sound judgment and fair. 


play and reasonableness are suffocated; it calls up all the 


_ bitter prejudices of the dead past; it breeds intolerance, 


hardness, vindictiveness; it calls hatred a virtue; it 
forgets the old ideals and makes Christ walk again up 
the steeps of Golgotha to the crucifixion. You all re- 
member that cartoon which appeared in the London 
Punch which represented King Albert standing amid the 


ruins of his once prosperous land and the Kaiser before 
__ him saying, “So you see you have lost all,” and Albert’s 


“No, I have not lost my soul.’’ That in a bel- 
-ligerent country is the most difficult thing of all and yet 

it is the one thing over which the people themselves have 
full control, because the enemies of the soul are not 
they are within; they are the fears and the un- 
governed passions, the pride and the lust, whose destruc- 
five work makes death on the battlefield infinitely to be 
Le : 
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country, which hates and feels virtuous in hatred, which 
seeks revenge and forgets the larger good and the surer 
peace which come through justice and charity, which 
fails to see beneath immediate causes to fundamental 
causes of strife, and which clothes itself in the ever- 
transparent garment of Pharisaical self-righteousness. 
Every true American will pray that however sorely her 
sons may suffer in the large and eager loyalty to the 
cause of freedom and law they may die pure, and those 
who do not die may live with uncorrupted souls. 

To do this is often harder and more perilous than to 
face the cruel rain of. bitter shrapnel, because the time 
comes when in the heat of passion charity is deemed 
weakness, and service of the fundamental principles tipon 
which enduring peace must rest is deemed disloyalty to 
country. If it is a hard course to persevere in the ideals 
of the Christian life in war-time, it is a glorious course, 


because it is that perseverance which will maintain the 


America which has won the loyalty of her sons and 
daughters. America is loved not because she is rich or 
large, not because she has been victorious at arms, but 
because she has taught her people to value truth above 
falsehood, to have a due respect for the rights and the 
opinions of mankind, to value freedom. I do not know 
how an American can better show his love for his country 
than by maintaining throughout these days an heroic 
allegiance to the best ideals and by service of those prin- 
ciples which will bring an honorable and an abiding peace. 
MontTrEAL, CANADA. 


A Prayer for To-day.* 


God of our fathers, be with us, their children. We 
lift up our hearts to Thee in this time of war and con- 
God of 
all nations, wilt Thou be with our nation? We pray 
not out of selfish hearts that we may be favored with 
a special peace of material prosperity and physical safety. 
Thou art the Father of all peoples. We cannot believe 
that Thou cursest one nation with war, and _ blessest 
another with peace. We believe that Thou desirest 
good for all Thy children, that Thou desirest to draw 
all nations of men into the way of righteousness; so we 
pray that our nation may act in accordance with Thy 
Divine Will, that we as a people may find the way of 
righteousness. We would that it shall be through the 
gateway of peace; but we pray not for a selfish and 
favored peace. We desire rather the universal triumph 
of righteousness. We long for a universal peace founded 
upon justice for all peoples. From the chaos of war and 
the confusion of strife, may the spirit of justice and right- 
eousness emerge victorious into a world order of peace 
and brotherhood. In the time of decision, point out 
to our nation the way of right and justice; and may we 
as a-people walk in that pathway, whether it mean peace 
or war, with steadfastness of moral purpose, and face 
whatever befalls us in the sublime confidence that Thy 
Divine Will to goodness cannot fail. Father, we desire 
not safety, but that the principles of righteousness shall 
prevail in the earth. We place our trust in Thee, be- 
lieving that ultimately Thou wilt lead all human souls 
into that perfect kingdom toward which Thou hast from 
eternity set Thy face. Oh God, Thou art our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble. Therefore 
will we not fear, though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea. Hear 
our prayer, and grant us in all the experiences of life 
peace of soul. Amen. 


a. Se A So glib Lage ae ee 
* A prayer offered in the First Unitarian Church of West Upton on the morning of 
Sunday, Feb. 4] 1917. 
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_ After the Earthquake. 


FRANKLIN KENT GIFFORD. 


- What if some feeble earth-sprite, 
Striving since long ago, 
Left us this ancient birthright, 
Won from the primal woe? 


What if no Jove or Brahma 
Conquered and kept this sod, 

But Weakness wrote this drama, 
And Meekness were our God? 


What if this Power and Glory 
Were only mine and thine, 
And after the idols hoary, 
Man’s soul were his only shrine? 


What if the soul, now kneeling 
To soulless, mindless Might, 
Should rise in its new revealing, 
And do the longed-for right? 


What if the dreams of ages, 
Wrestling with me and you, 
Should win at last their wages, 
And men should make them true? 


What if after the earthquake, 
A still, small voice should come, 
Whispering low to our heartbreak, 
“O Love, is this thy home?” 


Crossing the Delaware. 


THE STORY OF THE ORGANIZATION OF A NEW 
UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


REV. E. H. REEMAN. 


, 


On the morning of Dec. 26, 1776, George 
Washington, remarshalling an army that 
retreat had thrown into desperate plight, 
crossed the Delaware River eight miles above 
the group of consolidated villages to which 
the name Trenton had been givén somewhere 
about 1720, marched his soldiers into the 
town, surprised the Hessians as they were 
sleeping off the effects of the Christmas 
carousal, captured the garrison, and turned 


the tide of the war that made America a 


nation. Fourteen years later Trenton was 
chosen as the State capital of New Jersey, 
and two years after received its city charter. 

On the night of Jan. 23, 1916, one hundred 
and forty years after Washington’s daring 
crossing of the Delaware, three Unitarian 
ministers with only their courage and their 
convictions as weapons again crossed the 
Delaware, not in crazy boats with leaking 
hulls, but by way of the main line bridge of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and, while a 
monster modern religious revival was in 
progress, held the first Unitarian service ever 
known in Trenton. They came, if not in 
fear and trembling, at least in grave uncer- 
tainty as to the reception that might await 
them, and altogether in doubt as to whether 
or not they would find an audience to listen 
to their message. 

They spoke that night in the auditorium 
of the city’s high school to a company of 
people variously estimated at from six hun- 
dred to nine hundred souls. Twelve weeks 
later, on the evening of Sunday, April 16, 
there was organized in the same building the 
First Unitarian Church of Trenton, N.J., 
with a charter membership of something over 
forty-five persons. On June 4 a unanimous 


call to become minister of the newly organ-- 


ized parish was extended to Rev. E. H. Ree- 
man of Lancaster, Pa., and on September 10 
the First Unitarian eh of Trenton held 
its first service under the ministry of a settled 
pastor, in the School of Industrial Arts. 

Of the three ministers who crossed the 
Delaware on his second momentous occasion, 
one, our revered and beloved comrade 
Charles E. St. John, has since been called to 
cross a deeper and darker river; one, Rev. 
Oscar B. Hawes, has been wooed from the 
City of Brotherly Love to the cultural wilds 
of a Boston suburb; and the other is the 
writer of this story of the new crossing of 
the Delaware and the latest oes of 
Trenton. 

I do not know precisely to whom the idea 


of a Unitarian demonstration in a strange. 


city at the height of a Billy Sunday campaign 
first came, but the credit, it is fair I think to 
say, for the adventure of the first gathering 
belongs to the little group of churches and 
ministers banded together in the Joseph 
Priestly Conference. The enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of the adventure at the little meeting 
in Philadelphia at which the Joseph Priestly 
Conference pledged itself to finance the ex- 
periment was Oscar B. Hawes. That out 
of this first gathering there should have come 
the later developments is due very largely 
to the patient and untiring labors of Rev. 
James A. Fairley and to the support and 
sympathy of the committees and ministers 
of the Middle States Conference. 

The incidental factor that led to the first 
meeting was Mr. Sunday and the fact that 
he was at the time in the midst of a campaign 
which, if men and women ever think at all, 
could not fail to start them thinking. The 
deeper factor that explains the development 
of a Unitarian church in. Trenton is to be 
found in the needs of the city itself and in 
the fact that in a capital city of some 110,000 
population there had previously existed no 
definitely avowed liberal Christian church. 

Trenton is a city of many churches, but 
they are all churches of a conventional and 
orthodox pattern, with Presbyterianism, of 
a somewhat ‘‘Blue Stocking” variety, to the 
forefront. If ever a city needed the witness 
of the newer message that is striving for 
utterance through the liberal religious move- 
ment, it is the capital city of New Jersey. 
Little wonder that by some visitors Trenton 
should. be accounted a somewhat conserva- 
tive city when for one hundred and forty years 
it has struggled toward the larger civic, moral, 
and spiritual light without the inspiration 
of a creedless church in the van of progress. 

Not that the need and opportunity of 
Trenton is in any sense unusual! I believe 
the same need exists and the same oppor- 
tunity waits in every other important city 
of this continent, and I long for the time 
when no American city of any size shall be 
without the spiritual witness of a liberal 
church. Trenton has shown what can be 
done in almost any city of any size when the 
right opportunity is embraced in the right 
way. Prior to that first meeting none of us 
was aware that there existed so much as a 
solitary specimen of the Unitarian species 
in the city of Trenton. The announcement of 
the meeting brought to us, however, the decla- 
ration and comradeship first of a young high- 
school teacher, who proved himself subse- 
quently a veritable pioneer in the good cause, 
and then as time went on the allegiance of all 


the rest of the little group of splendid “men | 


=. Wray F 0 hae 


| 7 445 r 
and: women who now compose the h 


if Unitarians can be made. 
part they are born, sometimes of individual 
parents who have caught the spirit of the 


rch. ‘ 
We did not try to make Unitarians; I doubt 
For the most 


larger truth, sometimes of individual soul 


crises that drive men and women out of 
ancient folds to seek the path of a progressive 
spiritual experience. We did not, I repeat, 


try to make Unitarians, we simply dis-— 


covered Unitarians; and, though the dis- 
covered group is comparatively small in 


numbers, our discovery of them and their 


discovery of us has meant a new joy and 
purpose in living. We keep on discovering 
them. Ever since I came to Trenton in 


September I have been going around the ~ 


city discovering men and women who are 


hungry for the very thing we have to give ~ 
and who receive me with unfailing courtesy 


and good-will. ‘They will not all be members 
of the church before Easter. Some of them 
are tied to other churches by complex ties 
of domestic and family relationships from 
which they cannot altogether break free, at 
least not until a great mass of misconception 
concerning us is cleared away and.a great 
body of queer prejudice is lived down; but 
they need. us all the same, and it must be 
our mission to meet their need as best we 
may. ‘There are numbers of others who need 
us, often without knowing it,—men and 
women who have broken with the churches 
and whose suspicions of us as a religious 


organization cannot be altogether broken 


down until we have been able to make plain 
to them by the record of our work that we 
really are in line with the modern spirit and 
that a church can exist without creedal 


fetters yet with true moral passion and 


spiritual vision. 

This is not intended as a fairy story of 
romantic achievements, but it is indicative of 
a splendid opportunity which exists in a multi- 
tude of cities to-day for the proclamation of 
the liberal message and for the upbuilding 
of organizations that in a few years can be 
made vital churches of the liberal faith. 
The excitement of a great religious revival 
does not last forever, and there is hard, 
patient, and sacrificial work to be done 
in Trenton before the opportunity which 
it presents can be fully realized; but at 
least the opportunity has been uncovered, 
and the ultimate outcome will not fail our 
expectations if the progress already to 
be marked can but be maintained. At 
the installation of the minister, on Octo- 
ber 8, three hundred persons, 
many prominent citizens of Trenton, were 
present and followed with close interest the 
proceedings. Sunday evening services, 
which during the month of December the 
minister has devoted to a series of lectures 
on present-day plays that focus modern 
problems, begun on the first. of October, 
have shown a steadily increasing attendance: 
The attendance has climbed from forty at 
the first service to an average by actual 
count for the Sunday evenings of December 
of one hundred and eighty-seven, while an 


tendance at the morning services held gives: 
forty-four. 
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ishing growth, and a Wednesday ev 
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ntise every first and third Thursday of the 
Steonith sand afford a pleasant opportunity 
for members of the congregation to become 
better acquainted. The society is fortunate 
in having been able to secure as a meeting- 
place for Sunday services a very admirable 
little hall in the School of Industrial Arts 

in the heart of the city. Twelve teachers 
_ and professors representing the elementary, 
high, normal and deaf schools of the city are 
included in the list of membership, to which 
twelve new names have been added since 
the beginning of services in the fall, and 
twelve or more other teachers, lawyers, and 
physicians are showing an increasing interest 
in the work of the society. 


Literature. ° 


THE STRUGGLE FOR Justice. By Louis 
Wallis. University of Chicago Press. 25 
cents net; by mail, 27 cents—vThe value 
of this little volume is out of all proportion 
‘to its size and cost. Im concise form its 
author gives a survey of three epochs in 
4 human development in which the struggle 
for justice has been supreme. He shows 
that Biblical scholarship helps give a true 
historical perspective for this struggle. It 
is. the conflict between democracy and 
aristocracy. The first of these epochs 
which a scientific study of the Bible reveals 
was the conflict which resulted under the 
Old Testament prophets in the triumph 
of monotheism. It was not, as Bible stu- 
dents are apt to suppose, a mere clash of 
theological opinions. It was a death- 
grapple between the religion of the hill 
people, loyal to the idea of brotherhood- 
justice, represented in’ their worship of 
Yahweh, and the city-dwelling and prop- 
erty-owning class, whose god was Baal, an 
embodiment of ‘‘big business,’ of vested 
interests, of privilege and graft. Mono- 
theism and justice to the people won. The 
b second struggle came over the question how 

the one God should be worshipped. Here 

the old Hebrew struggle for justice repeated 

- itself in a new form. It was a contest be- 
tween the dogmatists and the moralists. Its 
triumph came in the nineteenth century 
in the separation of church and state, in 
the challenge of the authority of the clerical 
class, and in the triumph of the principle 
of morality, of justice and righteousness, as 
i. the fundamental element in religion. We 
“= are in the midst of the third epoch. The 
struggle is now concerned with the meaning 

of morality itself. Is it individual or social? 

- Until a generation ago the salvation offered 
by religion was strictly individual, and 
that, while ‘‘orthodox” was not Biblical. 
_ It ignored those problems of land monopoly, 
of wealth and poverty, of privilege and 
_ taxation, which were dealt with in the 
teachings of the Hebrew prophets and of 
Jesus. But there is a new social awaken- 
ing. The new Biblical scholarship is firmly 
established in the divinity schools, and 
directs the thought of preachers and laity 
to those moral questions of wealth and pov- 
ty t are so commanding in the Bible. 


- 
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| very constitution of human society, await- 


there can be no doubt how the present 
struggle will end. We are in the midst of 
the greatest movement for justice and free- 
dom the world has ever seen, and in the end 
the social gospel will triumph. The main 
thought of this little book is presented at 
greater length in an earlier volume by the 
same writer, The Sociological Study of the 
Bible. This brief treatise ought to create 
a new demand for the larger work. 


Tue GosPpEL IN ART. By Albert Edward 
Bailey. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $3 
net.—This book is a study of great paintings 
in the endeavor to set forth their spiritual 
value and to explain them in the light of 
character revelation and artistic significance. 


| The religious element has always been pre- 


dominant in the really great pictures of the 
world, and this comprehensive study will be 
found particularly adapted to the needs of 
Bible students and others less interested in 
art for art’s sake than in art’s vital help in 
strengthening their grasp upon things that 
are unseen and eternal. The book follows 
the life of Christ, studying more than a hun- 
dred pictures, of which the illustrations are 
given. The author points out the story with 
its details and accessory features and inter- 
prets it in a way that communicates the 
interest he feels. Mr. Bailey is director of 
religious education in Worcester Academy, 
and lecturer in the same field at the Newton 
Theological Seminary. He has added 
chapter on ‘‘How to. Study a Picture,” a 
valuable list of pictures on the life of Christ, 
arranged in biographical sequence with a 
table of publishers and prices, and brief biog- 
raphies of the painters. 


Curist’s EXPERIENCE OF Gop. By Frank 
H. Decker, minister of the Church House, 
Providence, R.I. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1.25 net.—A worker among the ‘“down- 
and-outs”’ presents in this volume his ideal 
of a method of individual salvation. With 
two points in his thesis we are in hearty 
agreement: that it was the experience of 


God in the life and soul of Jesus which was | 


the secret of his development, and that the 
same experiefice is open to every one. Each 
reader must judge for himself whether he 
can accept the author’s dictum that Jesus 
developed a perfect character through his 
perfecting experience of a perfect God. We 
might not put our faith in the way of salva- 
tion in the terms of this devotee, but we are 
all in agreement with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of it, the experience of God. 


THE ISLANDS OF THE BLEST. By George 
Brewster Gallup. Boston: ‘The Sterling 
Press.—The contents of Mr. Gallup’s vol- 
ume are of the kind commonly classed as 
minor verse. They undoubtedly gave pleas- 
ure to the author as he penned his lines, 
and quite as surely afforded pleasure to the 
writer’s friends. Such poems as ‘‘ Memorial 
Day,” ‘Maggie’s Milking Call,” “What 
Fate Hath Hid,” “Life,” and “Captains 
of the Corn” seem to the reviewer as the 


| strongest among Mr. Gallup’s verses. There 


are, however, other poems of notable ex- 


|cellence between these pretty purple covers, 
| and we trust that readers will discover them. 
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\HEART AND VOICE 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL VAND THE HORE 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D.' 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘“*THE CAROL,” “ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


BE fi 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
=“ Heart and Voice” has been adopied by a l b 

Heart and Voice” has been adop’ a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools thifoushout is United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions, 

Northampton, Mass. 

““Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the heme circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

_. “After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 

Newport, RI. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church ‘hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected.... The services for 
ordinary and special Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart and 
Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the music 
is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very-helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. 
fit in with any service.” J 

Washington, D.C. Universalist Church. 

“Tt is much liked by our Sunday-school. Personally 
I consider it the best Sunday-school Song and Service Book 
Ihaveeverseen. The services add very greatly to the value 
of the work. They are modern and devout.” 

Barnard Memorial. Boston, Mass. | ‘ F 

“T am glad to express my hearty satisfaction with ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ both as a superintendent and minister, and its 
great helpfulness in our work. We use it in the children’s 
Church Service, and this is a severer and more thorough test 
of its worth than the briefer service of a Sunday-school. 
The liturgical portions, the large number of fine singable 
hymns, and the many selections we can use as anthems by 
our amateur choir make the book especially useful to us.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 
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Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Little rae , Wide-Awake. 


Little Lady Wide-Awake, 

z Ere the dawn begins to break, 

r - Opens up her eyes, and then 

; Won’t go back to sleep again. 

Can’t be frightened, can’t be coaxed, 
Can’t be bribed and can’t be hoaxed; 
Let the world say what it may, 
Wide-awake she’s bound to stay. 


Were she but content to lie 
Silent, e’en as you and I; 

Were she one that would remain 
Quiet ‘neath the counterpane,— 
Why, her serfs at least could stay 
Sleeping till the dawn of day; 
But whem she herself’s astir, 

All her serfs must wait on her. 


Little Lady Wide-Awake! 
Little lady, for thy sake, 
Eyes reluctant all must ope, 
Hands reluctant all must grope; 
Minds reluctant must come back 
O’er the drowsy, dreamy track; 
All must be alert to show 
That their duty well they know. 
Your commands they all must take, 
Little Lady Wide-Awake. 

—Denis A. McCarthy. 


The Curly Tail of Lemuel. 


Once there was a pig, and his name was 
Lemuel, and he lived in a pen with seven 
brothers and four sisters. They were all 
white with black spots, except Lemuel, and 
he was black; and they had all curly tails 
except Lemuel, and his tail was just as 
straight as a string. 

Mrs. Mullins—that was Lemuel’s mother 
—was very proud of her family, and she kept 
them all nice and tidy. Every’ morning 
she scrubbed each piglet with soap and a 
scrubbing-brush, and tied a blue satin ribbon 
on each of their tails, so that they were 
beautiful to behold. But Lemuel’s tail 
wouldn't curl, and this made him very sad 
and sorrowful; and, while his brothers and 
sisters gayly played tag all over the pen, 
Lemuel sat in a corner and thought and 

- thought, ‘“‘Whatever shall I do to make 
my tail curly?’’ And at last, when he had 
thought for two weeks and seven days,— 
that made it almost three weeks,—he had 
anidea. ‘‘I will go,” said he, ‘into the wide 
and expansive world; and when I have 
found something to make my tail curl, then 
I will come home again!” 

ian So one morning when Mrs. Mullins was 

a busy scrubbing his fourth brother, and his 


‘A fourth brother was squealing loudly because 

some of the soap had gotten into his eye, 
en Lemuel scrambled hastily over the side of 
the pen into the wide world. And he scam- 
pered off just as hard as he could till the 
squeals of his fourth brother grew faint in 
the distance, and then he stopped to take 
breath and to look about him. 

There, right before him, what do you 
Ke suppose he saw? A row of pink sweet peas, 
' with everyone of their little green tendrils 
curled in most beautiful curls! Lemuel was 
so happy he just squealed. And then he 
walked up to the sweet peas and said, with 
his best dancing-school bow, “Will you 
please tell me, you pretty pink sweet peas, 
how you get your lovely curls?” 

Then he waited, but the sweet peas never 


curls?” 
But the sweet peas only smiled and shook 
their heads in the breeze. Lemuel sniffed. 
“T think you are not a bit polite,’ he said 
with dignity. 

Still the sweet peas wouldn’t answer, and 
just kept on smiling in a very teasing manner. 
“JT think you are just horrid, cross old things, 
and I’m going to bite you’’ and he did— 
and then he wished he hadn’t; for the 
gardener who was watering the flowers near 
by saw Lemuel bite the sweet peas, and he 
turned the hose on Lemuel till the little pig 
was so wet that he looked as if he were made 
of patent leather. He was a black pig, you 
remember, and the water made him look all 
shiny. - 

Lemuel’s mother had washed him once 
that morning and he didn’t feel like being 
washed all over again, so he scampered off 
down the path just as hard as he could. He 
ran so fast he didn’t look where he was going, 
and the first thing he knew he bumped right 
into a little girl who was running up the path 
so fast she didn’t look where she was going. 

The little girl was very much astonished 
and Lemuel was very much astonished; but 
he remembered his manners and said with 
his best dancing-school bow, “ Excuse—me— 
I am—so sorry—I didn’t see you”— He 
had to talk like that because he was all out of 
breath. 

And the little girl said, ‘‘Excuse—me— 
I am—so sorry—I didn’t—see you’’-— She 
was all out of breath, too. 

Then Lemuel looked at her, and he saw 
that her hair was just as straight as a string. 
“Ah!” he said, “‘you poor little girl, haven’t 
you curls either’’? 

“Curls!”’ cried the little girl, with scorn. 
“Don’t talk to me about curls! Horrid 
things! Nurse says there is nothing she 
likes better than making curls, and she will 
do up my hair in curl-papers every night, and 
it’s just like sleeping on five horse chestnuts. 
That’s why I am running away into the wide 
and expansive world’’— 

Then the little girl looked back the way 
she had come, and she cried: “Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! There’s nurse, now!” 
and she started to run away again. 

“Stop!” eried Lemuel. ‘I have an idea.” 
So the little girl stopped, and they stood 
together watching the nurse come up the 
path. She was a large nurse, so she couldn’t 
run very fast after the little girl, and she 
had a comb and brush in one hand and a lot 
of curl-papers in the other. When she came 
close, Lemuel slipped forward and said: “Oh, 
nurse, I understand that there is nothing you 
like better than making curls: Now I just 
love curls, and this little girl just hates them. 
Won’t you curl my tail instead of her hair?”’ 
and he smiled in a winning manner. 

The nurse thought for five minutes and 
three-quarters, and all that time Lemuel’s 
heart went thump, thump, thump, ever so 
fast, he was so afraid she would say no. At 
last the nurse said very, very slowly “y-e-s’’; 
and Lemuel and the little girl took hold of 
hands and jumped up and down for joy. 

“T’ll curl your tail for you now,” said the 
nurse. : : 

“Oh, thank you,” said Lemuel. He was 
so happy he could scarcely keep still while 
the nurse did up his tail. 


understood the cause of his extreme weari- 


‘service men sprang to the 
watching t 


your curls Oe you, cand then this Tittle gir 


won't have to have hers done ever any more.” _ . 


So Lemuel said “thank you”’ and “ good- 
by” to the nurse, and Lemuel said “good 
by”’ to the little girl; and all the way home ~ 
he walked with his head over his shoulder 
looking at his tail, because he was so proud 
and happy. The nurse was happy, and the 
little girl was happy, and Lemuel’s mother 
was happy, and Lemuel’s seven brother and — 
four sisters were happy—and they were all 
happy!—Elizabeth Carman Webb, in Chil- 
dren’s Magazine. 


Pompo at the White House. 

Mrs. Adella Octavia Clouston, the author 
of “‘ The Lady of the Robins,” is now residing 
in Washington, D.C., where her jet black - 
Sussex spaniel, ‘‘Pompo,” is rapidly becom- 
ing a national character. Some of his recent 
exploits are told by his owner, as follows:— 

He mounted the massive steps of the 
United States Treasury, ventured within, — 
and went where man, unbidden, would not 
dare to tread. But in leash or out of leash 
the spaniel is making himself generally 
known. An old colored “auntie,” in com- 
menting on him, said: “Dat Pompus shore 
am a purty pup, an’ he’s mos’ de welles’ 
known of any pup in dis yer town. It shore 
am a pity dat he wasn’ born a female cow 
*stead ob a bloomin’ he pup, ’cause den mos’ 
likely he’d b’long to high-up life like dat 
White House cow ob de Tafts’; an’ shore 
she was some cow!” 

One evening, arrayed in his studded har- 
ness and bespangled collar, with the spurious 
gold medallion adorning his black shining 
neck, Pompo started with master and mis- 
tress for a stroll through the grounds sur- 
rounding the White House. On approach- 
ing the executive mansion, the door was 
open, and accepting this as an invitation 
to enter, and taking it for granted that the . 
interior was to be their destination, he sud- 
denly broke loose. With head high in the 
air, leash trailing on the ground, he bounded 
up the steps, surprised the guard on duty 
at his post, and with paws upon the top- 
most step, the dog stood gazing intently 
within. His master called, but he paid no 
heed. Again he called, but Pompo re- 
mained as immovable as the Victor dog 
who hears ‘‘his master’s voice.” 

Finally, when he was about to proceed — 
within the mansion, the President emerged, — 
accompanied by diplomats and secret ser- 
vice men. The President looked fatigued. 
All day he had been before Congress i in hiss 
earnest endeavor to avert the most serious | 
railroad strike which the world has ever 
faced. Pompo’s master and mistress had 
attended the Congressional session that day, — 
had listened to the President’s appeal, and 


ness. But Pompo only detected—or thought — 

he did—an old-time friend who goo, Z e- 

‘sembled the President. _ Pave 4 
Mes! a swift ender move ou 


~ A 


up the nearest tree and from the very top 
skim through the air in a long diagonal 
flight which brought her to the foot of the 
next tree. Before he could reach her she 
was up that one and flying to another. In 
a minute she was out of sight. 

He went back, thinking that anyway 
he had three other squirrels left. When 
he looked into the box, however, he found 
it empty. The mother-squirrel had already 
rescued the first three of her family before 
he came, and the one he saw going off with 
her was the last of the litter. I told him 
that I was glad that he had lost them, and 
I guess he was too, although he pretended 
to be quite cross-about it— Samuel Scoville, 
Jr., in the Christian Endeavor World. 


“A fice dog, ” tacaticerkchd the President. “I 
: "wba like Mrs. Wilson to see him, but at 
present she is engaged.” ‘‘He’s a beauty,” 
a returned one of the diplomats. a 
_ A secret service man stepped forward. 
“He must be strayed, and with your per- 
1 mission, Mr. President, I'll take him in 
; charge until his owner is found.” He 
stooped to take hold of the leash, but Pompo 
had vanished. Nor had he backed away 
as from royalty, but with unwitting rudeness 
had turned his back upon the President of 
the United States, the diplomats, the secret 
service men, and fled in quest of the only 
owners to whom he owed allegiance, who, 
_ from behind some shrubbery, had witnessed 
the scene. 

Free from capture he again darted ahead, 
but suddenly came to a halt. A bonanza— 
to him—in the way of a fountain appeared 

in his path. He looked longingly, hesitated, 
but canine instinct prevailed, and before he 
could be prevented had the temerity to do 
what no other dog has probably ever done 
_ before. There was a bound upward, a 
_ plunge downward, a splash, and the Presi- 
dent’s guest was ceesing in the White 


Godfrey’s Rubber Boots. 


Among Godfrey’s Christmas presents were 
a pair of rubber boots. He had wanted them 
for a long time. 

“Just think,” he said to his mother one 
day, “I haven’t had a chance to wear them 
once. There’s not been any snow or heavy 
rains.” 

“Oh, there will be some day,” smiled his 
mother. 


House | pool. : i ““T wish a chance would come soon.” 
He’s in disgrace now, sure enough! A chance did come soon. When he got 
5, exclaimed his mistress, hurriedly approach- up the next morning the ground was covered 


ing. ‘‘What shall we do?” 
“Let him swim,’ was the reply. “It’s 
too late to prevent it. But we'll start 
toward home, and when he finds himself 
deserted he’ll lose no time in following.” 
The ruse worked. The abandoned ani- 
mal, making frantic attempts to follow, 
learned that it is easier to get into trouble 
_ than it is to get out. The masonry rose too 
high for him to obtain a footing. He knew 
he could not escape. Then a pitiful implor- 
ing whine reached them and they hurriedly 
retraced their steps. That cry may have 
been heard by the President and he too, 
perhaps, would have come to the rescue, 
as did Abraham Lincoln when he left his 
horse to rescue a struggling pig from a quag- 
‘mire; but, not waiting for Pompo to make 
history, his master drew him out of the pool. 


with snow, and it was still snowing very hard. 
Godfrey was delighted. 

“Now I can wear my boots,’’ he thought, 
as he looked out of the window. “I am 
glad it is Saturday.” 

He could scarcely wait for his breakfast 
he was so anxious to get into the snow with 
those boots on. 

After breakfast the wind was blowing so 
hard and it was snowing so furiously that his 
mother would not let him go out. 

“Oh, do let me,” he begged. . 

“No, not while it is so very rough. 
regular blizzard,” said his mother. 

However, by the time lunch was over, the 
wind had died down and it was not snowing 
and he could go out. He put on his over- 
coat and cap and mittens, and last of all his 
beloved boots. They came up to his knees. 


Itisa 


. Our Dumb Animals. How splendid it would be to tramp through 
! the snow in them! 

- ~ “T want you to take this parcel to Aunt 
ia | Rescue. Nellie’s,” said his mother when he was ready 


to start out. 

He found his‘ Aunt Nellie busy in the 
kitchen baking pies and*cakes for Sunday. 
She made Godfrey sit down and eat a gen- 
erous slice of mince-pie. 

“T wonder,’’ she said, “ 
on an errand for me.” ' 

“Oh, I’d like to,’ answered Godfrey 
eagerly. “It’s such fun going through the 
snow with my rubber boots.” 

“Tt must be,” laughed his aunt. ‘Well, 
then, if you will take this note to Mrs. 
Parsons for me.. You know where she lives, 
don’t you? It is to ask her to come to sew 
for me on Monday. I was wondering how 
I could get word to her. I’m proud to have 
a messenger with such splendid boots.” 

Mrs. Parsons lived a good ways off, and the 
tig eve walks most of the way had not been 


_ One day a friend of mine found four young 
flying squirrels in a flicker’s nest. He put. 
them into a box full of cotton, and fed them 
warm milk with a medicine-dropper. 
‘The second night he heard a curious 
; noise in the room where they were. ‘Turn- 
‘ing on the light, he found the mother squirrel 
by the box. She had come in through the 
half-open window. He stood perfectly still 
and watched her. She gave a little whimp- 
yparse and immediately from out of 
‘eo opped one of the baby squirrels. 
saw | nother he lay flat down 


if you would go 


9 mie But the aecoee the snow was, the’ 


It began to 


| snow again. 

When he reached Mrs. Parsons’s little 
cottage there was no one at home. There 
was a card tacked on the door and on it was 
written, ‘Working at 321 Race Street.’”’ It 
was snowing hard again, and turning very 
cold. 

“Tt’s too bad she is not at home,’ he 
thought. ‘Til parry back to Aunt Nellie’s 
and tell her.” 

Then he thought how anxious his aunt 
was to have Mrs. Parsons on Monday, and 
how Mrs. Parsons needed all the work she 
could get. But it was so far to go to Race 
Street. The snow was now so deep that 
ploughing through it did not seem so much 
fun as when he first started out. It was 
hard work. He was beginning to feel very 
tired. He wanted to go home and sit by the 
big fire in the grate with one of his story- 
books. He turned in the direction of home. 
But after a few steps he faced about. No, 
he would go on to Race Street. He would 
pretend he was an Arctic explorer like the 
man his father was reading to him about. 

Mrs. Parsons was so pleased to get his 
message that he felt glad he had come. ‘Then 
going home he pretended again that he was 
an Arctic explorer. When he reached home 
very tired and very cold, he told his mother 
about it. “But I couldn’t have done it 
without my rubber boots,” he said. 

“Well, you certainly had a good chance for 
them,” laughed his mother; ‘“‘now take them 
off and I'll give you a glass of nice hot milk.” 
Emily S. Windsor, in Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate. 


“Give me some familiar proverb about 
birds,” said the teacher. Tommy ‘Tucker 
raised his hand. ‘‘The early bird’”— He 
paused a moment, and tried again. “The 
early bird’’—  ‘‘Yes,”’ said the teacher, en- 
couragingly, “that’s right.” ‘The early 
bird gathers no moss.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Unlike most little boys who have never 
attended school, little Arthur was firm in his 
determination not to go. Finally his favorite 
Aunt Emma was called in. 

“‘Why, surely, Arthur,” said his aunt, “‘you 
are going to school with your big sister in the 
fall.” 

“No, I’m not going to school at all,” stead- 
fastly declared the little chap. “I can’t 
read, nor I can’t write, nor I can’t sing; so 
I'd like to know what good I’d be at school!” 
—Youth’s Companion, 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Imcorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

Vice-Pres ENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dmecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
Sua Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. ene Rev. 

dney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
ap iting B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
- 279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Le on it : ‘ a: J ‘ ee i 3 
The Symphony Half Meeting. its spirit of enthusiasm we Ee vee rever- | never so favorable as 

: ’ 4 ence, with its broad tolerance coupled with bach ‘seems to be in. earnest 
the fearless utterance of truth, its splendid 
proclamation of service and character as 
essentials of religion, it was the best possible 
answer to the recent revival. One person 
present, well capable of judging, has said, 
“T consider the gathering last Sunday night 
the greatest distinctively Unitarian meeting 
ever held in America, not only in numbers 
but in its high spiritual tone.” 

President Eliot’s address is published in 
this issue of the Register. Mr. Sullivan’s 
address, it is hoped, will be published next 
week and as soon as possible will be put into 
pamphlet form. 

The addresses in Horticultural Hall and 
the South Congregational Church each con- 
tributed to the success of the evening. Mr. 
Snow’s presiding at the former meeting made 
every one feel at home. Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes in simple and forceful language pre- 
sented our thought of salvation, Rev. Max- 
well Savage in his most effective way spoke 
of the essentials of our Unitarian gospel, and 
Mr. Sullivan repeated in part his Symphony 
Hall address. 

The meeting at the South Congregational 
Church was full of enthusiasm and life. Mr. 
Cummings presided and also spoke in most 
convincing manner. The issue between 
liberal christianity and orthodoxy was made 
clear. Rev. Adelbert Hudson and Rey. 
Frank A. Powell both made a distinct con- 
tribution to the missionary success of the 
evening. There was no Unitarian chill at 
any of these meetings. ‘The feeling was 
intense and the reasoning was clear and per- 
suasive. 

This great gathering may well mark the be- 
ginning of new things for us. The hope has 
already been expressed that it may be fol- 
lowed by other meetings, perhaps in some 
downtown theatre. The result may be a 
preaching mission in which all the Unitarian 
churches of Greater Boston will unite, and 
by means of which, more effectively than ever 
before, we shall bring our message to the 
general public. 


The Church of Our Father in East 
Boston, Mass. 


a 
ee 


of this vision of the evang 
cratic spirit in Unitarianism, and our respon- 
sibility to tell others of the truth that makes 
us strong before sin and life’s problems. 

_ The church possesses a tremendous asset 
in the parish assistant, Miss Leontine Pote, : 
and a small but increasing group of devoted 4 
workers. Under these the Sunday-school 
in four years has grown from twenty chil- 
dren to over one hundred. A strong Junior “= 
Alliance has been organized. The adult . 
Alliance is flourishing. A troop of Boy 
Scouts numbering fourteen has just been 
formed. Also a Young People’s Religious 
Union, to be called the Cudworth Guild, 

has been revived. ’ 

While the immediate district where the 
church is situated is predominatingly Amer-  - 
ican of native stock, still there are many , 
Italians, and within only a few blocks is an 
Italian population of nearly fifteen thousand. — 

In this situation Mr. Rossbach and the 
church-workers have found one way of 
realizing the vision. Befriending one foreign 
mother and her children opened the way of 
reaching others. The Sunday-school now 
has about twenty Italians. Once a,month 
parents and children of the entire school 
enjoy a social evening at the school’s ex- 
pense. The Benevolent Fraternity of Uni- 
tarian Churches has installed Rev. F. Tag- . 
lialatela as Italian pastor in King’s Chapel, 
and the Church of Our Father, East Boston. : 
Here he “preaches Sunday afternoons at five 

o’clock and holds prayer-meeting Thurs- 
days at 8 P.M. 

Success along all the lines of church work 
has been stimulated by the recent purchase 
of the house adjoining the church. It is 
familiarly called ‘“‘“The House Next Door,” 
and is to be used for those manifold neigh- 
borhood purposes which to-day makes P. 
parish houses among the blessed institutions 
of the land. Miss: Pote will reside on the 
third floor of the house and take charge of 
its activities. Mr. Rossbach is determined 
that the activities of ‘‘The House Next 
Door” shall never obliterate the church. 

On the contrary, it is but a house in which 
to materialize any vision or inspiration that 
may be engendered in the minds of the con- “a 
gregation. It is to help Unitarians to ex- ~ 
press their religion in practical ways and \ 
thus promote a body of eager, happy men 
and women who love the Unitarian gospel oul 
and desire to express it in some way. ‘ 

All success to ‘‘The House Next Door,” 
the Church of Our Father, its people, and a 
its pastor! 


\ The great meeting in Symphony Hall, 

Sunday evening, February 4, with the simul- 

taneous overflow meetings in Horticultural 

fs Hall and in the South Congregational Church, 

| es is thought of by many as marking an epoch 
-—s in our Unitarian movement. 

In point of numbers it surpassed any pre- 
vious gathering under Unitarian auspices. 
: The two halls and the church were crowded 
2 to the utmost and many people were turned 
_—~— away from the doors of each. Many re- 
irae marked that they had never been in such a 
es. crowd as assembled outside of Symphony 
eee! Hall. 

Ke Some who had come long distances from 
$a suburban towns could not gain entrance to 
: any of the meetings. This was the one un- 
ees sy happy feature of the evening; and even this 

Eris had its inspiration and satisfaction. ‘The 
mere fact of such great numbers crowding 
to attend our meeting revealed the deep and 
widespread interest in our cause of liberal 
Christianity. It also revealed the devotion 
and unselfishness of many who went to the 
meeting knowing that they might not get 
in and who without complaint saw others 
pass in before them until.the doors were 
closed. They also served who only stood 
and waited. 

It had been suggested to some of our 
younger people that they remain outside 
letting others pass in first, and then, if 
Symphony and Horticultural Halls were 
filled, lead the way for the crowd to the South 
Congregational Church. The fact that 
many did this helped make the marked 
success of the third meeting. To those who 
stood outside and served in this way as well 
as to those who showed their interest by 
going but could not get in to any of the 
three buildings, our gratitude and appre- 
ciation is due. 

One of the very attractive and successful 
features of the evening was the singing. 
Some had said it would be difficult for us to 
get together a large chorus choir on short 
notice. At the first’ rehearsal there were 
only fourteen or fifteen present. At the 
third rehearsal in the South Congregational 
Church there were over three hundred and 
fifty. As the stage in Symphony Hall could 
-accommodate only two hundred and fifty, 
many members of the choir generously gave 
up the pleasure of taking part in the larger 
meeting and went to lead the singing at the 
other gatherings. This was true also of 
many of the ushers and of the young women 
who helped in the distribution of literature. 
The missionary impulse of service prevailed 
everywhere, and when the need arose for 
helpers at the overflow meetings the response 
was prompt and generous. 

It was hoped that this missionary under- 
taking would arouse a spirit of co-operation 
among our churches. In the service rendered 
by many people from many churches this 
expectation was fulfilled. The outcome 
showed overwhelmingly how well we can 
work together and how easily we can ac- 
complish big things. In regard to the one 
item of financial support the co-operation 
was not as complete as had been hoped, the 
burden of the expense so far having been 
borne by only a few churches. 

The main object of the meeting, however, 
was to serve a missionary purpose. ‘This it 
accomplished in remarkable degree. With 


* 
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To be remembered for your good deeds 
long after you have left the scene of them 
is not always the reward of good men, but 
in the case of the late Dr. W. H. Cudworth, 
for many years pastor of this parish, it has 
been. His life was a fine example of the 
Brotherhood of Man, and this with his 
spiritual insight made a beautiful heritage 
for his successors. Of late, owing to the 
removal of many parishoners, the church 
had been depressed, and nearly all saw the 
end not far away; but in 1912 the church 
received a legacy of sufficient money to 
banish fear on the financial side of its exist- 
ence. The present pastor, Rev. Adolph 
Rossbach, believes that to rebuild in a more 
favorable part of Boston would only be a 
record of another Unitarian failure. East 
Boston is a community of independent 
wage-earning, home-owning people and by 


Dr. MacCauley’s New Year Poem. 


_It seems that “Snow on a Distant Moun- 
tain” was the choice of his Imperial Majesty, __ 
the Emperor Yoshihito, for the theme of 
this year’s poem for New Year’s. Fancy — a 
either of the other ruling emperors of this  _ 
time taking any thought for a thing like 
that! Our Unitarian missionary in Tokyo, — 
|Rev. Clay MacCauley, has been exercising 
‘his scholarly accomplishments in Japanese 
no means a slum; hence the pastor believes | literature and art, in composing a “tanka’”’ 
that at this point Unitarianism as a religion|on the appointed motif, with the 
is facing a crucial test, namely, whether it| printed below. It should be “un at 
isa ame and for humanity at large, or but that the ie nad: magebervas: 


? the nations, in this extremely correct (as the 
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: 


“Ethics for Children,” Ella Lyman Cabot. 
Heroes of Everyday Life. Fannie E. Coe. 
Dolly Madison and the Burning of Wash- 

ington. In ‘Ethics for Children,” Ella Ly- 

man Cabot; “The Children’s Hour,” Vol. 

VIII., Tappan. 

American Book of Golden Deeds. Bald- 
Ts (Many of these sketches teach patriot- 
ism. 

_ School Speaker and Reader. William De 

Witt Hyde. (Selections in American His- 

|tory, Patriotism, etc.) 

Heroes and Heroines of English History. 
A. $. Hoffman. (Character sketches with 
a wholesome tone of patriotism.) 

How Decius Mus Saved Rome. 
More Famous Stories,’ Baldwin. 

The Little Drummer Boy (adapted), 
| Revenge of Coriolanus, by Charles Morris 
| (adapted), Betsy Ross and the Flag, and 
Star Spangled Banner, in ‘‘Good Stories for 
Great Holidays,” Frances Jenkins Olcott. 

The Story of Cincinnatus. Baldwin. In 
“Fifty Famous Stories.” — 

A Message to Garcia, Elbert Hubbard. 
| Abridged in “Ethics for Children, ” Ella Ly- 
man Cabot. 

American History Stories. Mara L. Pratt. 

Stories of Great Americans. Edward 
Eggleston. 

American Hero Stories, and European 
Hero Stories. Eva M. Tappan. 

Junior Citizens. Mabel Hill. 

The Book of Patriotism. Edited by ‘T. 
B. Aldrich. Young Folks Library. Vol. 
XVIII. 

Stories of Our Country. James Johonnot. 

Historical Tales—American. Charles 
Morris. 

Biographical sketches or biographies of 
Abraham Lincoln, George Washington, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and others. 


High-school age and beyond:— 
Boys of ’76, Boys of ’61, Winning His Way, 
Following the Flag, Coffin. 
‘Brave Little Holland. W. E. Griffis. 
History of the Red Cross. Clara Barton. 
The Young Citizen. Charles F. Dole. 
Two Noble Lives. Laura E. Richards. 
Town and City. Gulick. 
Carmen Bellicosum. Guy Humphreys 
McMaster. 
Good Citizenship. Richman and Wallach. 
The Making of an American. Jacob A. 
Riis. 


what is passing among 


diplomats would say) formal homage and 
‘New Year's greeting from our representative, 
somewhat different in tone and spirit from 
the interchanges between the Pacific Coast 
and Japan:— 


“* (Respectfully Dedicated to His Imperial Majesty Yoshi- 
hito, Emperor of Japan.) 


At SHojt Lake: A DOR TOREN 


Eve of lowering sky: 
Night of tempest, wind and rain: 
Morn of radiant calm— _ 
See! Mount Fuji’s gleaming crest, 
Storm-free, bears a crown of snow. 


A Tanka for 
The ft Day of Taisho, 
. Sixth Year: 
‘The New Year’s Day, 1917.” 


—The Transcript. 


“Thirty 


sl alent of Religious 
Education. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 
Patriotic Stories. 


The present high tide of patriotism in our 
country might well be utilized to develop in 
our young people a spirit of true loyalty. 
To assist in this purpose the Department of 
Religious Education offers the following list 
of stories, the selections having been made 
by Mrs. Clifford B. Hastings, a member of 
the committee on the Sunday-school and the 
home. We plan to publish a list of patriotic. 
poems in a later issue of the Register:— 


For all ages: grades rst to 8th:— 


A Course in Citizenship. Ella Lyman 
Cabot, Fannie Fern Andrews, and others. 
Children of primary grade, 5 to 8 years:— 

‘The Little Hero of Haarlem. In “First 

’ Book of Religion,” Lane, and ‘Best Stories 
to Tell to Children,” Bryant. 

The Leak in the Dyke. Cary. 

How Cedric Became a Knight. 
land,”’ Elizabeth Harrison. 

Little George Washington. Nora A. Smith. 
In “The Story Hour.” 

‘The Last Lesson (adapted from French 

of Alphonse Daudet). In ‘‘How to Tell 
Stories to Children,” Bryant. 
‘Incident of the Spanish War. Brown. 


In “Story- 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Little Lad of Long Ago. In “For the 


as $ u ” 
peace Pitcanes ie the Children’s Children’s Hour,” Bailey and Lewis. 
> “Sour,” ‘Batley and etx: When Lincoln Was a Little Boy. In 


“Howe’s Second Reader.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Lincoln and the Little Girl, He Rescues 
the Birds, and others in ‘‘Good Stories for 
Great Holidays,’ Frances Jenkins Olcott. 

The Sympathy of Abraham Lincoln, in 
“An American Book of Golden Deeds,” 
Baldwin. 


Published by 


Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill. 
| Holmes. 
Primary Sgeeiey of Heroism. William H. 


“Children of grammar-school age, 9 to 14 years: — 
‘William Tell. In“ Fifty Famous Stories,” 
Baldwin; ‘Ten Great Events in History,” 


iene “Told to the Children Series,”| February Twelfth. In ‘“‘Cat-tails,” 
all; Tiptan. sania for Young aa owliston. 
Children’s Life of Abraham Lincoln. M. 
Louise Putnam. 


True Story of Abraham Lincoln. E. S. 
Brooks. ‘ 
Four Great Americans. Baldwin. 
Boy’s Life of Lincoln. Helen Nicolay. 


aban ie of Senator Foelker. In 


PET at 
Abraham | Lincoln for Boys and Girls. 
Training for Greatness. In “Stories for 
Life,” Marden. 


Butterworth. 

Our American Holidays. 
Schauffler. 

Our Holidays, Their Meaning and Spirit. 
James Otis. 

Abraham Lincoln, The Boy and the Man. 
James Morgan. 

Early Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Tarbell. 

Recollections of Abraham Lincoln. W. 
H. Lamon. 

Life of Lincoln. John Hay. 

Biographies of Lincoln by James Baldwin, 
Charles C. Coffin, Noah Brooks, and Carl 
Schurz. 


Robert H. 


Ida M, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Little George Washington. In 
Hour,” Wiggin and Smith. — 

George Washington and His Hatchet. In 
“Fifty Famous Stories,’ James Baldwin. 

Childhood of George Washington. In “A 
Course in Citizenship,” edited by Ella Lyman 
Cabot. : 

Four Great Americans. 

February Twenty-second. 
Howliston. 

February Twenty-second. In ‘Good 
Stories for Great Holidays,’ Frances Jenkins 
Olcott. 

Our American Holidays. 
Schauffler. 


“Story 


James Baldwin. 
In ‘‘Cat-tails.” 


Robert H. 


Our Holidays, Their Meaning and Spirit. 


James Otis. 

Washington’s Rules of Conduct. 
side Literature Series. 

Washington’s Christmas Gift. Edward 
Eggleston. In ‘‘Stories of Great Americans 
for Little Americans.” 

True Story of George Washington. E. S. 
Brooks. 

Washington and His Country. John Fiske. 

Washington’s Birthday. Robert H. 
Schauffler. 

Biographies of Washington by Horace 
Scudder, John S. C. Abbott, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, and Woodrow Wilson. 


River- 


The Alliance. 


The monthly meeting of the executive 
board was held February 9, Miss Bancroft 
presiding. ‘[wenty-six were present from 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

The treasurer's statement showed the 
completion of the Appeals for Ellsworth, 
Green Harbor, Hanford, and Northumber- 
land. Of the money contributed for war 
relief, $208.50 has been sent to Mme. Loyson 
in Paris to assist in her noble work for 
wounded soldiers. Receipt of $6,500.56 was 
reported from the bequest of Elizabeth P. 
Channing. Mrs. Wm. De Yongh Field and 
Mrs. E. H. Atherton have become life mem- 
bers. To the memorial list have been added 
the names of Miss Abby W. May, Mrs. 
Sylvia W. Field, Miss Ellen E. Farnham, 
Miss Louise Farnham, Mrs. John T. Clark, 
Miss Mary E. Morton. 

Mrs. Davis reported the action of the Phila- 
delphia League in helping to keep up the 
church at Vineland, N.J., which mourns so 
deeply the death of its beloved minister, 
Mr. Gilbert.. She spoke also of the fresh 


In the Boyhood of Lincoln. Hezekiah 
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: arate! safe epaheeeined Ageia Church, 
Philadelphia, under its new minister, and of 


the courage and devoted efforts of the Al- 
liance branch. 
Miss Bancroft fepcrredl with other meet- 


ings one of branch presidents called together | 


by their director, where many illuminating 
questions were presented. Such a round- 
table conference proves most helpful. 

The Junior Fellowship committee an- 


~ nounced two accessions, the Junior Alliance 


of East Boston and that of Fall River, Mass. 
Several branches have assumed the care of 
French orphans of the war, while the Milton 
Sunday-school has the money in hand for 
the support of a French orphan for two years. 

The Library committee reported a meet- 
ing with the Library committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, at which it was 
agreed that the object of the Lending Library 
should be to supply religious, educational, 
and philanthropic books to its readers. Ac- 
cessions must be approved by the chairman 
of the Alliance committee. 

On the recommendation of the Appeals 
committee an appeal was endorsed for $500 
for the new church building at Lawrence, 
Mass. ‘This is largely a group of new Amer- 
icans, a few of whom are English Unitarians 
who have come to Lawrence to live. A par- 
ish worker, a graduate of the Tuckerman 
School, has built up a thriving School of 
Religion of over fifty members. ‘There is 
an Alliance branch of forty, which has kept 
up its meetings from the beginning, having 
come from the Auxiliary. The new move- 
ment succeeds a former strong church, the 
most of whose members have gone, and it 
promises to be a most interesting experi- 
ment. 

The board voted to hold the public meet- 
ing of The Alliance in Tremont ‘Temple, 
Monday afternoon, May 21, 1917. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the gen- 
erous friend who has presented Room 10, 
Boston headquarters, with a cabinet. 

Miss Fannie A. Howard of Wichita was 
nominated director for Kansas. 

Miss Mary C. Sawyer of Wellesley Hills 
was nominated a director for Massachusetts, 
which is entitled by increased numbers to an 
additional director. 

Mrs. Bale of Winnipeg reported in an en- 
thusiastic letter that she sold more than four 
thousand Christmas cards and was able to 
send a goodly sum of money to each of her 
branches in Western Canada for war-relief 
work. Mrs. Bale wrote, ‘‘The interest in 
our Canadian work, and sympathy for our 
suffering from war devastation and depres- 
sion, is of as much value as the money.’ 

Letters were received from Miss Herford 


in England, Fraulein Barth in Germany, 


and Miss van Eck in Holland, expressing 
appreciation of the greetings sent their 
branches of the International Union of Ljib- 
eral Christian Women, and gratitude for 
contributions to the expense of the Corre- 
spondence Bureau from the New York League 
and other branches. From Holland came 
special mention of the Post-Office Mission 
of The Alliance and the inspiration it has 
been to the workers there. 

The board has received word of the ill 
health of Miss Pecker, Alliance missionary 
in China, caused by over-study and the try- 
ing climate. 

A letter of sympathy was voted to a for- 
mer member of the executive board, Mrs. 
Enil L. Boas of New York. 


— x. of 
Greetings were voted Fas Mrs. No: 
was detained at home by illness. 
Reports were received from the Pacific 


| Coast and from New England except Massa- 


chusetts. In Maine the branch at Presque 
Isle has been reorganized with a membership 
of twenty-two, Mrs. Frank I,. White, secre- 
tary. 

The next meeting will be held March 9, 
when Massachusetts reports are due. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Herbert A. Lotee of Rochester, N.Y., 
of the Baptist denomination, has made ap- 
plication for Fellowship of the Middle States 
Committee. Leon A.. Harvey, Walter R. 
Hunt, James A. Fairley. 


Rev. Walter Knight is hereby commended 


to the ministers and churches of the Uni-|' 


tarian fellowship for a probationary period 
of six months, ending Aug. 6, 1917. Charles 
T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
Committee for New England. 


Rev. J. Faginger Auer, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to 
our ministers and churches. Certificate 
granted Feb. 6, 1917. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


The Essex County Conference will meet in 
the Unitarian church in Beverly on Thursday, 
March 1. In the morning there will be ad- 
dresses by Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn and 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Lowell. At noon 
communion service will be conducted by 
Rev. Pemberton H. Cressey. In the after- 
noon an address on ‘‘The Church and the 
Sunday-school”’ will be given by Rey. 
William I. Lawrance and there will be both 
reports from the presidents of The Alliance 
and of the County. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at the Arlington Street 
Church, Wednesday, February 21. Subject, 
“The Awakening of Social Sympathy,” 
Miss Caroline L. Carter. An informal con- 
ference will be held from 5.15 to 5.45 con- 
ducted by Rev. Florence Buck. The topic 
will be, ‘‘What Social Service, if any, should 
we expect of the Sunday-school?’”’ Supper 


at 6, address at 7, meeting adjourned at 8.30. 


Single supper tickets, at 50 cents each, may 
be purchased on the evening of the meeting. 
The meeting at seven is open to all interested. 


On February 21, Ash Wednesday, the 
service in King’s Chapel will be at 11.30 and 
will include the regular service of morning 
prayer with the choir of the church, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, associate minister of King’s 
Chapel, will preach. ‘Those accustomed to 
attending at noon can come in for the sermon. 
There will be no service on Washington’s 
Birthday. The other speakers are as follows: 
February 19, Rev. J. M. Shepler, D.D., St. 
John’s M.E. Church, Watertown; February 
20, President Albert P. Fitch, D.D., Andover 
Theological Seminary; February 23, Rev. 


Clareaas S. Pond, Baptist (Church, Beverly 


Chapel liturgy, has been compiled by the 
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yeas Mass.—First Unita ish gy 
Church, Rev. ‘Frank B. “Crandall: “Years ago rye 
this church was the largest and strongest _ eA 
church in the community. In more recent 
years it became the weakest and was a by- 
word in the denomination. Sixteen months A 
ago the people were talking of selling the 
property and of disbanding. ‘Then began the 7 
dawn of anew day. After having been with- 4 
out a resident minister for a year and a half, 4 
< 


the church called Rev. Frank B. Crandall, 
a recent graduate of the Harvard Divinity 
School, who had served an apprenticeship as 
assistant minister at the Second Church in 
Boston. Declining a call to another church, a 
Mr. Crandall accepted the call under the 
agreement that the church would under- 8 


take the same movement which had trans- e 
formed the Second Church in Boston, and me 
had put it back into the front rank among a 


Boston churches. The people made a sin- 
cere and loyal response. The movement 
worked the resurrection of the church. That - 
it transformed the church and putit backin 
one year into its old position as the leading ata 
Protestant church in the community is at- 
tested by considerable evidence. The at- a 
tendance has increased until it is now four 

or five times as large as it was one year ago, 7 
and reaches almost the number during the 4 
church’s best years. A part of the church 
proper, the eastern end, including the chancel, 
has been remodelled at a cost of fifteen hun- — 
dred dollars. Through the genius of a young 
architect from the Harvard School of Archi-- 
tecture, who gave his professional services, 

a work of great beauty has been produced. — 
A chorus choir, including a paid quartette 
and soloists, recognized as the most capable 
choir in the community, has been organized. 
The New Hymn and Tune Book has been 
introduced. A service similar to that used a 
at the Second Church in Boston has been 
developed. It has won the hearts of the 

people and is making an appeal to outsiders 

also. A service book, based on the King’s 


minister, printed at his own expense, and. 
presented to the church. Last November } J 
the church was fortunate in securing a brill- 
jiant young organist and composer, whose 
interest in the movement induced him to a 
accept the position at a great sacrifice. Last 
December at the annual union church fair, 
held by the Protestant churches, this church 
won first place in the amount of earnings. 
During the year the minister also has won 
recognition. He had the honor to conduct 
worship at Simmons College and to be uni-_ 
versity preacher at Cornell University. The 
second year began with the best attended and 
most enthusiastic parish meeting in many — 
years. All the organizations of the church way 
reported the most prosperous year that they - 
have yet had. ‘he treasurer ‘reported the 
best financial condition in the fifteen years 
that he had held office. His books sho’ 
asurplus. The church’s contribution to 


~ THE GO-TO-CHURCH 
practical and easy method of 
willing attendance 
pate at the -preac 
mation and al pnp, 
request. 


at one stroke, the Praia fue the year. 

_ The pledges already secured total one-third 
_ more than all that was pledged during the 
whole of last year. A united and living 
church faces the year with confidence, high 


- 
(e 
ambitions, and genuine consecration. 


Weil: The annual meeting was held January 

- 16. ‘The report of the minister, the tenth, 
covered the work and growth of the activities 
of the church since weekly services were held 
; in a local clubhouse some ten years ago. 

: “Departments under the head of Parish Work 
consist of The Alliance, Sunday-school, 
_ young people’s society, week-day Bible class 

~ for women, and the Sunday morning service 
and sermon. Under the head of College 

- Town Work are listed the activities con- 
nected with the church in relation to the 
State Normal School, two blocks from the 
chapel, with one thousand students enrolled. 
Under Extension Work are the out-of-town 
‘preaching stations which have been organ- 
ized and are carried on from Bellingham, and 

are reached by trips of from one to six hours 

by train, stage, or boat. The minister is 
"now called upon generally by the community 
for pastoral ministration. A constant shift- 
ing of population, the necessity of ‘‘making”’ 
Unitarians, and financial depression, were 
pointed out as factors with which the church 
is contending. The Sunday-school is the 
___ best organized, since it was started with three 
pupils, ten years ago. ‘The average attend- 
ance is now around thirty. The church has 
also the most efficient board of trustees in its 
history, with Mr. H. H. Ells, who has faith- 
fully served under changing conditions and 
. challenges, as president. This board was 
re-elected. The financial report showed all 
expenses met for the year, through the aid 

of the American Unitarian Association, reg- 

ular contributions, and a campaign for funds 

in December, when several hundred dollars 

was raised by the trustees. Of this last 
amount over half came from people not 
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connected with the church, but who regard it | 


as a community asset and a restraining influ- 

ence upon the religious fanaticism of this 
territory. While this statement of contribu- 
tions from persons not connected with the 
church may apparently mean little, it 

_is encouraging in Bellingham and is a dis- 

___ tinet recognition of the church and tribute to 
it. The total indebtedness of the church 
E- Jan. 1, 1917, amounted to $550, covering a 
_ period of the past ten years. The work in 
_ Bellingham is essentially of a missionary 
nature, with all the difficulties that arise from 
such a situation in raising funds, and the 
ey financial record of the past year was appre- 
‘ ted. The Ariane. has done much the 


ce vill lose from its working 

nost active members—and 
y year, through removal 
ae must t be not only a 
1e church organization, but 
ite Progress. This 


I with the engagements of the minister 
(for out-of-town Sunday preaching following 
the morning service and sermon, and acting 
as superintendent of the Sunday-school and 
teaching a class from the first of the year to 
Easter Sunday: January 14, Blaine; January 
21, Sedro Woolley; January 28, Lynden; Feb- 
ruary 4, Ferndale; February 11, Blaine; 
February 18, Exchange with University 
Church, Seattle, and Dr. Perkins speaking at 
Sedro Woolley on his return journey; Feb- 
Tuary 25, Lynden; March 4, Mt. Vernon; 


‘March 11, Blaine; March 18, Sedro Woolley: 


March 25, Lynden: “April 1, Mt. Vernon. 


During April a week-day service is planned 


for Friday Harbor, San Juan County, San 
Juan Island, and such other engagements as 
may be advisable. 


Danvers, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Edward H. Cotton: On 
January 1 Mr. Cotton completed five years 
of service. A brief review shows that each 
year the church has moved forward. ‘The 
Sunday-school has increased from twenty to 
seventy-five; an Alliance of ‘sixty-five mem- 
bers has been formed; a club for literary and 
musical activity has-been organized; and 
an extensive Boy Scout movement inaugu- 
rated, one of the activities of which is an ex- 
cellent band of twenty pieces. The church 
grounds and property have been materially 
improved, and fifty new names have been 
added to the church books. ‘The parish 
welcomed with enthusiasm the coming of 
Mrs. Cotton to the community. Her ex- 
perience with children and her lively interest 
in all forward movements make her a valuable 
parish assistant. In its half-century of 
existence this church has had no outstanding 
debt: all bills are promptly met as they come 
due. Harmony and hearty co-operation 
promise well for the future. On February 1, 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Circle, the 
oldest church organization, Mr. Andrew 
Nichols was presented with a loving-cup. 
Mr. Nichols has served as clerk of the church 
since the day of its first meeting, fifty years 
ago. We have not heard of any church 
which has a clerk who has served it without 
interruption for the sere half-century of its 
existence. 


Mippiesoro, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Louis A. Walker: A parish sup- 
per and social were held Thursday evening, 
February 8, to hear the invigorating message 
of Rev. Samuel B, Nobbs on “The Church 
Our Country Needs: Ratiénal, Fraternal, 
Efficient.” About seventy sat down to an 
excellent menu prepared by the ladies of the 
Society and later Mr. Nobbs spoke for about 
one hour. Humorous, satirical, pathetic, 
eloquent, earnest, appealing to the best and 
deepest interests, the words fitly spoken will 
undoubtedly make for better things in Mid- 
dleboro. Sixteen candidates for membership 
in the Society have signed applications for 
admission, and the majority were present 
as invited guests at the supper. It is well 
that their invitation was marked by so im- 
pressive a picture of Unitarianism and so 
moving an appeal to its ideals. Wherever 
the field secretary goes his work must serve 
to hold up the hands of the local minister, 


3 aks is its evident character and design. 
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New ore) Crry, N.Y.—Church of the 
| Messiah, John Haynes Holmes and Harvey 
Dee Brown, ministers: The tenth anniversary 
of Mr. Holmes’s ministry in this church was 
happily celebrated in the first week in 
February. It was on Feb. 3, 1907, that 
Mr. Holmes preached his first sermon as 
successor to Minot J. Savage and associate 
colleague of Robert Collyer. The decade 
passed since that time has been fruitful in 
many ways. The income of the church has 
increased from about $12,500 in 1907 to 
about $16,500 in 1916. The membership 
has increased from 107 to 613 persons. Since 
October, 1916, alone, 85 persons have joined 
the church by regular custom of signing the 
Covenant. The Messiah Social Service 
League, the Robert Collyer Men’s Club, the 
Messiah Dramatic Circle and Messiah 
Players, are some of the organizations which 
have been founded and are now doing active 
work. Events of interest include the re- 
byilding of the church house and the installa- 
tion of the great new organ in 1912, the or- 
ganization of regular Sunday afternoon 
vesper services in 1913, the organization of 
regular Sunday evening public forum meet- 
ings in 1914, the organization of a Social 
Service Bureau at the church in 1914, the 
opening of the Columbia Street Neighbor- 
hood Rooms in 1915, the establishment of 
annual Holy Week services in 1916, the 
establishment of regular midweek noon 
services in 1917, the installation of six stained- 
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_ Deaths. 


ALLEN.—At Scituate, January 25, Cornelia M. Allen 
in her eighty-fifth year. 
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glass memorial windows, the erection of the 
Robert Collyer monument, and the James H- 

- Parker mosaic, etc. The church is one of 
the busiest of places—open every day and 
all day. Its staff now includes a minister 

and associate minister, secretary and assist- 
ant secretary, sexton and assistant sexton, 

~ and musical director. The tenth anniversary 
celebration opened with a reception to the 
members of the parish by Mr. and Mrs. 
Holmes, on the evening of February 1. On 
Friday evening, the 2d, a dinner was given 
by the Men’s Club. On Sunday morning, the 
4th, was held the special anniversary service. 
A notable feature of the occasion was the 
presentation to Mr. HoJmes of a large sum of 
money to be held by him as the John Haynes 
Holmes Fund, and used ‘‘for his work inside 
or outside the church.” Announcement was 
also made of the publication of Mr. Holmes’s 
new book, ‘Religion For To-day,” and its 
Dedication, ‘‘To the members and friends 
of the Church of the Messiah, in commemo- 
ration of the ten years they have sustained 
in the Messiah Pulpit.’ 


Wo tpaston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The annual 
meeting of the Society was held on the 
evening of the fourth Monday in January, 
preceded by a dinner. After the reading of 
the warrant came written reports from the 
officers and committees (the treasurer’s re- 
port always appears in print), the allied so- 
cieties, the minister, followed by the election 
of officers for the ensuing year. ‘The Society 
closed the year in excellent condition, with 
all bills paid, a balance in the treasury, and 
a bright outlook for the coming year. Sun- 
day afternoon, January 14, an every-member 
canvass of the parish was made by a com- 
mittee of thirty, and as a result every family 
received a call from a representative of the 
church, and almost sixty new subscriptions 
for: the support of the religious, social, and 
educational work of the church were turned 
over. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
dedication of the church was celebrated with 
-a special service in the morning, addresses 
by Rev. Edward A. Horton, chaplain of the 
Massachusetts Senate, a stanch friend of 
the church since its organization, and Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish; and a vesper service in 
the afternoon, at which the two vested 
choirs of the Second Church, Boston, 
rendered the music, and its minister, Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell, preached a sermon ap- 
propriate to the occasion. The Sunday- 
school has a membership of one hundred and 
ninety-three, with twenty officers and 
teachers. The church made its usual con- 
tributions to the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
the Quincy City Hospital, the Quincy As- 
sociated Charities, the Fresh Air Fund, etc., 
and has voted to contribute this year to the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society. ‘‘The 
Wayside Preacher,” a church bulletin on 
the corner of the church, bearing that caption, 
is now in its fourth year, giving comfort and 
encouragement and uplift to the many that 
stop to read its helpful messages. ‘The fine 
parish house with its lecture hall, moving- 
picture machine, and other appurtenances 
we find indispensible in carrying on the 
various activities of the church. Mr. Horst 
has entered upon his ninth year as minister 
of the church. He is, also, chaplain of the 
National Sailors’ Home in Quincy and minis- 


preaching regulate three Times every Sun. | 
day and occasionally four times. Special 
services for the moral and spiritual uplift 
of the community, with sermons by well- 
known out-of-town clergymen, will be held 
in the Wollaston Unitarian church during 
Lent, Sunday evenings at 7.30. The visit- 
ing preachers are: February 25, Rev. Abbot 
Peterson, Brookline; March 4, Rev. Alfred 
R. Hussey, Lowell; March 11, Rev. Frederic 
Gill, Arlington; March 18, Rev. J. Harry 
Holden, Roxbury; March 25, Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, Lynn; April 1, Rev. Julian C. 
Jaynes, West Newton. 


Personal. 


Rev. Elmer §. Forbes spoke before the 
Western (Mass.) High School on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, his subject being “‘The American- 
Japanese Problem.’’ ‘The last bulletin of 
the Department of Social and Public Service, 
of which Mr. Forbes is secretary, is devoted 
to a study of an immigration policy and 
programme. Mr. Forbes is prepared to 
speak on this general subject before clubs, 
schools and Alliances. 


The Council of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Unitarian 
Association has authorized Rev. William I. 
Lawrance to prepare a Martin Ijither service 
to be used in commemoration of the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the Protestant 
Reformation. Luther nailed his thesis to 
the door of the Wittenberg Church on Oct. 
31, 1517. Mr. Lawrance expects to have his 
service ready for use in May, when it will 
be available to any church or Sunday-school 
which intends to commemorate Luther’s 
mighty protest. The service will be complete 
and will include selections from sayings of 
Luther, as well as some of his music. 


Mr. Nobbs, the New England Field Secre- 
tary, has cancelled engagements to visit the 
Southern churches during March and April. 
In view of the unsettled condition of affairs 
in the country, and more especially in view 
of the fact that money is coming in to the 
Association rather slowly from the churches, 
it seems absolutely necessary to pare ex- 
penses. It is better that the necessary visits 
to aided churches shall be omitted than to 
have to cut in any degree the appropriations 
made for the support of ministers in our 
aided churches. Mr. Nobbs, therefore, will 
be available for service in New England 
during March and April, either by way of 
addresses concerning parish work, meetings 
with committees to discuss ways and means 
of parish efficiency, or occasional preaching. 
It is certainly to be hoped that during the 
remaining weeks of the fiscal year the offer- 
ings may come in freely enough so that no 
important cause be jeopardized. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The new course of lectutes on The History 
of Religion by Professor Kirsopp Lake was 
arranged for the students of this and of the 
Garland School. The large number attend- 
ing leaves seats for only a limited number 
besides the students, although applications 
will be considered for the three vacant seats 
of last week. 

The subject dealt with in the first lecture 
was “ Primitive Religion.” 
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Dr. Lake in a 


gre is our ec be of our. savage a 
in respect to their religion. The missio: 
work of early days has left some impression, 
and it is impossible to know what the primi- 
tive religion of the savage was really like. 
The new type of missionary, however, can 
be trusted to know what the savage thinks. 


In the Church and Community series 


of lectures, on Thursday, February 1, Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins of Lynn spoke of “A 
Programme for Social Service for the 
Church,” 
of such a programme, Mr. Perkins gave the 
great background in order that the whole 
idea might appear in its proper perspective. 


With similar purpose, but with. different — 


method, Rev. ‘H. F. Lion of Gardner showed 
the “Inter-relation of Church and Commun- 
ity’? in his lecture on the 8th. Using a 
chart to symbolize man’s moral develop- 
ment or retrogression, Mr. Lion showed how 
each personality touches every other. 

A pleasant evening was enjoyed on Tues- 


1) ere eee at service for exceptionally capable 
strong young woman with baby. Apply New Bedford 
Reena s Aid Society, 12 Market Street, New Bedford, 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 


RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for ition at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington prefe Address Mrs. 


Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, Roxbury. Rev. Dr. 
De Normandie, Pastor Emeritus. Morning service at 11 
A.M., Rev. Louis C. Cornish will preach. 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., ‘and Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, ministers. Morning service at rr. 
Mr. Eliot will preach. Sunday-school at 10 A.M. 
class at 1x A.M. Evening service at 7.45. Mr. Eliot will 
preach. Subject, “Simon Surnamed Peter.” 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, the minister, will 
preach. Morning service at 11 A.M. Church school and 
Kindergarten (service of patriotism) 9.45. Nathaniel Hall 
Society, 7.30P.M. Speaker, Mr. Herbert C. Parsons. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Probation.” 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, ministers. Morning service, 10.30. Mr. Snow 
will preach. Afternoon service, 4 o’clock. Mr. Brown will 
ig Service daily at 12 mM. Church open daily trom 
g till r2. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11.__ The minister 
will preach. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service 
(all seats free) at 4 P.M. The minister will preach. Mid- 


week organ recitalon Wednesday at 5. The church is open 


every day from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. ‘Park, 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. The minister will preach. Ves 
P.M, consisting of half-hour organ recital, ‘and brief devo- 
tional service. All seats free at vespers. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. 


CHURCH OF THE _ DISCIPLES, corner of 
cae and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 

ihbany, minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Social 
Service Class at ro. 15 A.M. Boston Chapter of the Syrian 
Educational Society, Mr. Shibly D. Malouf of Harvard 
Divinity School. Kindergarten and Primary at 1m AM. 
Church service at 11 A.M. Preach ing by the minister. 


Subject, “The Gospel of Citizensh hip. All seats are free 
ded to the Take 


blic, 
treet. , 


and a cordial invitation is exten 
Chestnut Hill (Ipswich Street) car to Jersey 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1648) 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle © 
Samugt R. Maxwaut, Minister 


11.00 a.m. Morning Service 
5.00 p.m. Vesper Secrioe (elbamall be 
Short Service, banersrcn ae 


Please patronize u 
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Without giving definite details — 


, Thursday, 4.30° 


9.405 4.40 Church Schoolies casas 


own church. 


Unitarian Association have been given “by churches and individuals.” 
it will be seen that all contributions are really from individuals. 
_ the individual sends his money directly to the Association or transmits it through the channel of his 


- Unitarians are accustomed to the statement that contributions to the work of the American 


Going one step farther 


The distinction is simply whether 


In the present campaign for raising money for the Unitarian work it is important that indi- 
viduals consider seriously the question of their personal responsibility. Many individuals give 


annually a moderate sum—known only to themselves—in a general collection taken on one Sunday 


in the year at a Sunday morning service. 
desire that their church shall “do as well as in past years. 
sense of personal opportunity. If each person should make his contribution a real expression of his 


Many of our people i in thus contributing have a genuine 
There is great need however of a deeper 


own interest in our national work the present campaign would be easily completed within the 


specified time. 


expression of consecration. 


There isa growing interest in, and enthusiasm for, the work that our Unitarian organizations are 
doing. Our generosity should, however, overtake our enthusiasm. Contributions should be an 


. $160,000 BEFORE MAY 1st, 1917 IS OUR GOAL 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


} 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


day, 6th, when Mrs. J. B. Damon, one of the 
students, entertained the family and guests 
with monologues. Mrs. Damon recited with 
naturalness and good effect for more than 
an hour. For similar entertainment or as 
coach for dramatics Mrs. Damon is available 
to organizations in or near Boston. Address 
her at the school. Friends will be welcomed 
any Tuesday evening in the living-room at 
half-past seven. 

Subscriptions to three of the best maga- 
zines have been given by one friend, and ten 
books of entertaining reading by another. 
These help to make the room a very attrac- 
tive place, and hearty thanks go to the gen- 
erous friends for these gifts. 


The Lift of the Tide. 
In the mystery and majesty of the sea there 
are great forces only imperfectly understood. 
Even “they who go down to the sea in ships 
- that do business in great waters’? do not 
__ always understand fully the forces with which 
they work. 
On the New England coast a das of men 
were at work endeavoring to float a vessel 
: _ which had nae upon the rocks. SSonv'4 hoped 


a 


eens tide a eS rising some ivi and they 
made their supreme effort. But the tide 
erceptibly slackened and began unmis- 
a nd the vessel was still hard 
2 rocks. They abandoned 
went away. Two hours 


e ‘floated without their aid. 


. | strong and real attachment to it. 


Careful investigations made in recent years 
by men in the United States service have 
shown that there are three forces at work in 
the flow of the tide—the first lift and then a 
pause; the second lift and another pause; 
and then the third lift. Sometimes in these 
pauses there is actually a slight fall of the 
tide and this deceived these men who were 
endeavoring to float the vessel. They 
believed that the full tide had been reached, 
and they abandoned their effort in that 
temporary pause. Had they known that 
there was still a third impulse coming, and 
that the tide would reach a greater height, 
they would have continued their efforts. 

Elsewhere in this number of the Christian 
Register a comparison is drawn between these 
three forces in the tide and the successive im- 
pulses of human purposes—enthusiasm, will 
power, and loyalty. Many people begin a task 
using that first impulse of fresh enthusiasm, 
then abandon the task when that impulse 
wanes. Manya minister who has begun a new 
pastorate with zeal and courage, wonders what 
is the matter with his ministry at the end of 
the first year or two. Many 4 parish about 
the same time wonders what is the matter 
with the minister. They do not understand 
their own psychology. ‘They do not realize 
that the quick enthusiasm, beautiful as it is, 
is transitory. Many an unfortunate break 
between pastor and people comes in just that 
lull. 

But in any worthy task, long continued, 
there is an increase in power of that second 
great impulse—the will. But sometimes 
the will itself becomes fatigued; and then 
the great discovery may be made that in 
following this task, there has been built up a 
profound habit, a deep sense of loyalty, a 


That third . 


impulse of loyalty is the force that finally 
wins. In some of its phases it is called 
consecration; but by whatever name it is 
called, it is the. power that brings human 
effort to high tide. It ultimately attains 
the goal in the greatest undertakings. 

Unitarians may well ponder this parable 
in view of the financial enterprise in which 
they are now engaged. They will be wise 
if they do not abate their efforts in that 
pause of the tide when sheer will power be- 
comes fatigued, and before devotion and 
consecration have come to the highest point 
of their lifting power. 

Any one who observes the work which 
Unitarians are doing, and who in any degree 
appreciates the profounder motives of it, 
must realize that there is a great quality of 
fidelity among our people; that they are not 
inclined to work merely on the enthusiasm 
that comes of novelty, and lightly to aban- 
don tasks when that first zeal wanes. And 
in these present times we see unmistakable 
evidence of an increase of consecration. 
Unitarians are keeping their will power and 
are adding to it the ardor of a great devotion. 
This is coincident with a profounder spiritual 
life. 

The goal that has been set for the first of 
May is indeed a noble one, and the raising 
of $160,000 before that date for Unitarian 
work is a splendid task. Those who have 
confidence in the abiding spiritual powers 
of our people are assured that success will be 
achieved. 


In their adoration of Jesus’ greatness men 
have failed to see that if he really was God 
in a human body then the wonder of his 
genius vanishes—Rev. Walter A. Tuttle.} 
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A minister said to his congregation, 


“Brethren, the muddy pool of politics was wpRET Ty. S z 2 
the rock on which I split.” She é : ‘ 
WEDDING 7 3 $ 
A clergyman musing on our common mor- CARDS Geo. H. Ellis Co. = 


tality gave vent to his feelings in the re- 
markable apothegm, ‘“‘We’re here away and 
to-day to-morrow.” 
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“My client acted boldly,” said the coun- 
sellor. ‘‘He saw the storm brewing in the 
distance, but he was not dismayed. He took 
the bull by the horns, and had him indicted 
for perjury.” 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


A Scotch advocate, limping down High 
‘Street in Edinburgh, overheard a lady say 
to her companion, ‘‘That is Mr. C., the 
lame lawyer.’’ ‘Turning round, he replied, 
“No, madam, I am a lame man, but not a 
lame lawyer.” 
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“T did my best to be entertaining,” said ¥ 

the young man, in a voice ofsorrow. ‘Did : 

you succeed?” “I’m afraid not. I recited 2 

Hamlet’s soliloquy. She looked at me re- q 

proachfully for several seconds, and then * 

exclaimed, ‘I don’t think that’s very funny!’” 
Washington Star. 


JAMES H. STARK 2 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ . 
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nently if that is not like killing the goose that 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass >= 
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When Mark Twain was young and strug- Mis Swe. é 
gling, a friend met him wa king through the Educational, : “4 
streets with a cigar-box under his arm. She a a es 
said: ‘‘ Mr. Clemens, whenever I see you there 5 ; = : 4 
is a cigar-box under your arm. I’m afraid Br assileres THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL — -_ 
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will vouch for your good character?’’ queried 
the judge. ‘‘Yes, sorr; there is the chief 
constable yonder,” answered Pat. The chief 
constable was amazed. ‘‘Why, your honor, 
I don’t even know the man,” protested he. 
“Now, sorr,”’ broke in Pat, “I have lived 
in the borough for nearly twenty years, and, 
if the chief constable doesn’t know me yet, 
isn’t that a character for yez?” 
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When Stephen Massett was editor of the 
Marysville, Cal., Herald, Mr. Hittell, a well- 
known California pioneer and author, en- 
gaged him in an argument on religion, which 
Mr. Hittell attacked, finally winding up by 


este 
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saying: ‘See here, Massett, you ought to get 
my book on ‘“Byidences against Christian- The Glisekan Reiter Sho Bureau 
ity’; that will convince you.” So the next = 43 rez 


time Massett entered a bookstore he asked 
for it. The clerk showed him the work in 
two volumes. ‘‘How much is it?” said 
Massett. ‘Three dollars,” replied the clerk. 
“What!” exclaimed Massett, ‘three dol- 
lars! ‘Take it back, sir! take it back! I pre- 
fer to remain a Christian. ”__San Francisco 
Argonaut. 
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